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Theyre Off!!! 


Ty 


Great Excitement at Headquarters 


b id just can’t imagine thé excite- 
ment at The Youth’s Companion 
headquarters this past week. The place 
is crowded with aeroplanedzi—~ big 
planes, little planes, of every typé and 
description. On every hand “re evi- 
dences of the hurry and bustle of prepa- 
ration for a long and important trip. 
Every few moments word comes that 
another plane is ready — then sud- 
denly you hear the deafening roar of 
the motor, and off starts a Y. C. Pilot 
at break-neck speed. 

What's it all about? Then you 
haven't read last week’s Youth’s Com- 
panion. If you will turn to page 180 in 
that number, you will find that Com- 
panion readers have been invited to 
enter the most thrilling race ever 
planned — a world-girdling aeroplane 


ist Prize 


ang over a Course 25,085 miles to the 
ap. 

Best of all, you don’t have to leave 
home or risk the least bit of danger to 
take part in this race. And the rewards 
are most unusual — Prizes in Gold, 
Silver Trophy Cups, Service Badges 
you'll be proud to wear and keep as 
evidence of your success, and pages of 
New Premiums. 

The game is to get your friends and 
neighbars to subscribe for The Youth's 
Companion. Each new yearly subscrip- 
tion you secure sends your aeroplane 
1,000 miles along the Race Course laid 
out round the world (see map, page 181 
in last week’s Companion). To the 100 
subscribers who fly the greatest dis- 
tances between March 4 and June 1 we 
will award the following prizes. 





Silver Trophy Cup and $100.00 in Gold 
Silver Trophy Cup and 75.00 in Gold 
Silver Trophy Cup and 50.00 in Gold 
Silver Trophy Cup and 40.00 in Gold 
Silver Trophy Cup and 30.00 in Gold 
Next 5 Prizes, $20.00 each 100.00 in Gold 
Next 15 Prizes, $15.00 each 225.00 in Gold 
Next 25 Prizes, $10.00. each 250.00 in Gold 
Next 50 Prizes, $ 5.00 each 250.00 in Gold 


A Prize for Every Y. C. Flier 


To every Flier who sends his plane at least 3,000 miles (3 new subs) before 
the close of the race, but does not win a place among the 100 leaders, we will 
give a special prize of a Crisp New Dollar Bill in addition to the Premiums he 
receives for his three subscriptions. This generous offer makes it possible for 
everyone to win. 


4th Prize 


Honorary. Awards 


Y. C. Pilot. A Racing Number and Distinguished Service Medal when 
Pilot Certificate when you have flown you have flown 10,000 miles (10 new 
1,000 miles (1 new sub). subs). 


Y.C. Ace. A Bronze Emblem when you Silver Trophy Cup to the five who lead 
have flown 5,000 miles (5 new subs). at the end of the race. 


Pages of New Premiums 


Don't forget that the same subscriptions you send for the Aeroplane Race, 
besides bringing you all the special prizes described above, also count for Premi- 
ums in Cash or Merchandise. Last week’s Youth’s Companion contains four 
pages of new Premiums from which you may make your selection. 


Why not get started today? There’s room for every reader — no age 
limit. And I promise you the most exciting kind of adventure. Come 
on. I Il be waiting to wave good-bye and good luck as your plane “hops 


| Mason WXhia. 


Commander Y..C. Flying Squadron 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. mene oe 
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R. H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS, who 

sent us the photograph on the cover of 
this issue, writes: ‘It is a photogre h of two 
Forest Rangers, taken in British Columbia. 
Their duty is to patrol the forest trails in 
the prevention of fires. All through the Ca- 
nadian woods one will find signs erected by 
— wardens—‘Help Us Keep the Forests 

reen. 


T IS TIME TO REPORT EDITO- 
RIALLY on the fine success made by a 
department of The Youth’s Companion 
which is hardly five months old—The 
Youth’s Companion Laboratory and Work- 
shop, known everywhere as the Y.-C. Lab. 
The object of this national society is to give 
expert assistance and encouragement to the 
thousands, even millions, of: boys who. are 
interested in science, mechanics, and in 
building things for themselves. 

Every healthy boy is naturally attracted 
to creative work of some kind. The instinct 
to use hammer and saw, axe and plane, is 
very old. During the past twenty-five years, 
while the. automobile and the radio have 
leaped into everyday use, boys have learned 
to understand scientific problems that 
would have baffled grown-up engineers in 
previous times. Half a century ago, for 
example, only a few youths like Thomas 
Alva Edison and Charles P. Steinmetz were 
struggling with practical electrical prob- 
lems. Every boy nowadays has better 
opportunity and facilities than they had. 

The Y. C. Lab came into existence to 
fulfill the demand for a national society of 
boys and men who would give one another 
the benefit of their experiments and achieve- 
ments. One hundred and sixty-five boys al- 
ready belong to the society as Associate Mem- 
bers. This means that they have submitted 
examples of their work—careful drawings, 
descriptions, and often photographs—and 
have = to correspond with one another, 
and with the Governors and Councilors of 
the Y. C. Lab. 

These Governors and Councilors, who 
examine and approve the boys’ work before 
the boys are sdmitted to membership, in- 
clude such scientists as the Messrs. Young, 
Townsend, Clapp and Magoun of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
men of long practical experience in mechan- 
ics and woodworking like Mr. Harry Irving 
Shumway and Mr. Edward H. Blakely. 
After election, every Associate Member or 
Member of the Y. C. Lab is privileged to 
consult these men, without charge, on 
every detail of work that he may be inter- 
ested in. 

This is a unique opportunity for boys to 
secure real help and real encouragement. 
Only a small part of the most significant 
work of the Y. C. Lab can be published in 
each issue of The Youth’s Companion. The 
real benefits are enjoyed in the homes and 
workshops of the boys themselves. Wherever 
there is a boy genuinely interested in science 
and engineering, the men who direct the 
Y. C. Lab stand ready to help him with 
answers to his queries, with plans, diagrams 
and estimates of costs, with practical 
advice on tools and apparatus, and with 
helpful assistance. in planning his. future 
career. 

Only a few boys, comparatively, are able 
to go to such a great engineering school as 
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the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
But the boy who receives The Youth’: 
Companion and has been able and ambitiou 
enough to join the Y. C. Lab finds that th: 
Institute, and other interesting institutions, 
come to him. 


OR INSTANCE, THERE IS CAMP 
MECHANDO at Sebago Lake, in Maine. 
It is one of the most interesting of th: 
summer camps for boys that are so useful 
nowadays. Mr. Edward H. Blakely is its 
director. He conceived the idea that boys 
could build their own camp, under proper 
direction. Camp Mechano’s large ani 
comfortable buildings were built by the 
boys themselves; one of the most interesting 
of them is a large and well-equipped mechan- 
ical workshop. Only sixty or seventy boys 
from the entire country can be accom- 
modated there. But Mr. Blakely is also a 
Councilor of the Y. C. Lab, and the things 
he has learned about camp construction and 
about practical engineering of the type that 
can be done by boys are available by mail 
to all boys who join the Y. C. Lab. 


LL THIS, PERHAPS, SEEMS NEW to 
men and women of the older generation. 
There have been many similar organizations 
for adult scientists. The Royal Society, 
which was started in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, is a familiar example. 
The idea that bdys could also be organized 
into a scientific; society originated in the 
office of The Youth’s Companion last year. 
It is a demonsttation of the truth of the 
remark made in bur columns last month by 
Miss Jane Addams. ‘People realize the 
importance and promise of childhood,”’ she 
said. ‘‘The very} existence of The Youth's 
Companion is. responsible for the altered 
attitude of adults toward children, and of 
children toward adults, that marks our era.” 
When a boy ‘like F. William Bang of 
Newton, Mass.,:spends several afternoons 
discussing ship ¢onstruction with such an 
eminent authority as Mr. Magoun, instruc- 
tor in naval architecture at M.I.T., is it 
not true that both the boy and the man 
oe by this interchange of ideas? The 
. C, Lab brought them together. Can you 
imagine such a meeting taking place in any 
previous era? It gives you the reason why 
membership in the Y. C. Lab is so highly 
prized by the boys of today who will be the 
outstanding engineers, scientists, architects 
and inventors of tomorrow. 

Every boy can obtain full information 
about the qualifications for membership 
by writing to The Director, Y. C. Lab, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston. ; 


O READ THE LETTERS ABOUT 

THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVER- 
SARY of The Youth’s Companion is an 
unalloyed pleasure. What editor would ‘not 
turn to his work with better spirit, arid with 
a more lively feeling of affection for his 
good friends among the subscribers, after 
reading letters like these? 

In this issue, we only have room to quote 
two, but those two are interesting. 

“At the age of more than seventy-five 
years,” writes Mrs. A. C. S.of North Dakota, 
“T live with a good daughter and six rollick- 
ing, healthy and happy grandchildren. 
Among our blessings is the dear old Youth’s 
Companion.” 

“At my age of sixty-seven,’’ writes Mr. 
Elliot T. Barrows, of Plainfield, N. J., “it 
might seem to the average person that | am 
in my dotage to be a reader of The Youth's 
Companion. But I was born in a little 
village eight miles from Plymouth Rock, 
where a large number of my ancestors have 
lived from the days of the Mayflower. The 
stories of C. A. Stephens alone are enough 
to keep me up with my boyhood days. | 
notice that The Youth’s Companion now 
seems more in keeping with the minds of the 
present generation, but don’t swing too far 
away from the old foundations.” 

There is no danger of that! In our recent 
January 7th issue we reprinted the original 
prospectus of The Youth’s Companion, 
written by Nathaniel Willis, our founder, 
ninety-nine years ago. If Mr. Barrows and 
our other veteran friends will read it, they 
will find that The Youth’s Companion of 
today is going forward into its second 
century with no change in its essential 
spirit of usefulness to boys and girls. 

Readers of The Youth’s Companion ate 
one great family. The Hundredth Anniver- 
sary is becoming a general jollification, 10 
which every reader,: old.or young, is cor 
dially invited to join. What are you thinking 
about? How can your friends in this office 
help you? 
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At that instant Jimmy slid the puck to Billy, wh 





Spe 





aes, 


o blocked it, turned and shot it into the net, all in one motion 








HY, good evening, Jimmy,” 
exclaimed Colonel Wagner, 
head of Lockerbie Hall, 
opening his front door 
and finding Jimmy Byers. 
“Won’t you come in?” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jimmy, a strongly 
built youngster of seventeen in the middle 
of his last year at the school. He stepped in, 
and the Colonel closed the door. 

“Take off your coat,” urged Colonel 
Wagner, ‘‘and come in by the fire.” 

“I wanted to talk to you, if you’re not 
too busy,” Jimmy replied, slipping out of 
his heavy military coat. 

“Sit down and warm yourself,” suggested 
the Colonel, leading the way to the fireplace 
in his study. ‘What is on your mind?” 

“Well, nothing very much,” said Jimmy, 

sitting down in an easy chair before the 
blazing fire. “That is, it may not seem much 
of a problem to you, but it bothers me a lot. 
I talked to Lieutenant Coleman, and I'd 
like to get your advice.”’ 

“Glad to help you if I can,” the Colonel 
said, lighting his pipe. ‘‘What is it?” 
oe Ice hockey, and my work,” said Jimmy. 

I'm not playing hockey. The team has 
several good players, who can outskate me 
and know the game. I decided I wasn’t 
needed and got interested in some work —”’ 

“Nothing wrong with your standing?” 

No, sir, I’m getting along all right in 
my classes,” Jimmy explained. ‘But I’ve 
been thinking about what I’m going to do 
when | get through this spring. I’ve about 
decided V'll not try for West Point. Had a 
letter from dad. He’s been laid up in the 
hospital, though he does not say it is 
anything serious. He has always wanted 
me to go in for the Army, but this letter 
discourages the idea. He doesn’t say he 
wants me to try something else, but—’’ 

immy felt in his pockets. ‘I’m sorry I 

aven't got his letter. Anyway, I’ve decided 
to go in for business training. Looks to me 

like there's more of a future.” 


And All 


for One 


By JONATHAN BROOKS 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LASSELL 


“I’m sorry if you have made up your 
mind against military training. The Point 
offers a splendid general education—”’ 

“But you see, Colonel Wagner,” Jimmy 
interrupted, flushing as he did so, ‘‘it does 
not look square to accept an education unless 
you want to use it.” 

“That’s right, of course,’”’ murmured the 
Colonel, “although I think you’d make 
a good officer, Jimmy. A good officer has 
a good future.” 


‘| EXPECT you're right,” said Jimmy. 
“But then I’ve decided I ought to get 
along better in some other line. So I’ve been 
sort of hanging around the library. I got 
hold of a book on railroad organization, 
written by a man at Harvard. He tells how 
several big railroad systems were organized, 
how they were built, the trouble they had 
getting started, and so forth. It’s better than 
a novel. Gives me a new slant on the rail- 
roads, because out in the Northwest where 
I was raised lots of people think railroads 
are their enemies. Wicked corporations, 
and so on.” 

“Going in for railroading, Jimmy?” 

“I don’t know, but I might.” Jimmy 
flushed. ‘“‘Been sort of reading around, and 
I want to do some more of it. But the boys 
are after me to play hockey.” 

“The team does not seem to be doing 
very well,.’ commented the Colonel. ‘You 
might be able to help the boys out.” 

“That’s what Les Moore says,” said 
Jimmy. ‘But he’s my bunkie and_ thinks 
I can do anything. Lieutenant Coleman 
asked me, too, as manager.”’ 

“I’m sorry we cannot afford a regular 
hockey coach,” said Colonel Wagner. 


’ 


“He helps a lot, with the training, and 
discipline,” Jimmy hastened to explain. 
“I told him my troubles, and he said he 
could understand, and for me to do what 
I thought best. But Les Moore keeps riding 
me. Says I haven’t any right to throw 
Lockerbie down. That’s what worries me.” 

“Oh, they know you wouldn’t do that.” 

Just then there was a ring at the door, 
and the Colonel rose to answer it. At the 
same time Jimmy stood up. 

“Stay right here,” the Colonel said. 
And then Jimmy heard his voice from the 
hall. “Come right in, glad to see you. 
Friend of yours is already here.” 


IMMY looked around and was surprised 
to see his roommate, the husky Les Moore, 
preceding Colonel Wagner through the 

door. Les was equally surprised. 

“You said you were going to the library 
to read,” he accused. 

“I did,” Jimmy retorted. ““You said you 
would stay at home and study.” 

“IT did,” said Les, defensively. ‘Fine 
way to outsmart each other, hey?” 

“And both of you trying to put some- 
thing over on me,” laughed the Colonel. 
“Each of you wants advice to fit his own 
programme—is that it?” 

‘Sure,”’ laughed Les. ‘Anyway, I do.” 

“Jimmy’s been telling me the story,” 
said Colonel Wagner. ‘‘As I get it, the 
hockey team is not doing very well. Sit 
down. What’s the trouble?” 

“Well, we’ve got good material, but it 
won't jell,” Les explained. “Billy Arm- 
strong is a good skater, and a good stick- 
handler. Collins is a whale of a goalie, and 
John Waite plays a strong defense. But 


I don’t know—we pass all right, and team 
fine, but we don’t crash through. Got one 
more game to play, with Norwood. We've 
had a rotten season, and I’d certainly like 
to win one before we quit.” 

“What makes you think Jimmy can help 
that situation?” asked the Colonel, re- 
lighting his pipe. ‘“‘He tells me he knows 
little about ice hockey.” 

“Not much of a skater, either,” inter- 
posed Jimmy Byers. 

“Well, maybe so,” said Les. “But when 
Billy Armstrong and his bunch quit basket- 
ball, Jimmy pulled us out of the hole. And 
when Billy came back, who was it handled 
him? Jimmy. He put the punch in the team, 
and he had an idea that won.” 

“Is Armstrong behaving himself these 
days?” asked the Colonel. “Fitting into the 
team system, and everything?” 

“Oh, sure,” said Les, grinning. “Jimmy 
taught him his lesson. He don’t try to play 
the whole game, any more.” 

“That’s good. Now then, Jimmy,” and 
the Colonel turned to the smaller of the 
boys. ‘‘Anything else to say for yourself?” 

“No, sir, I guess not,” said Jimmy. 

“Then, my mind’s made up,” said 
Colonel Wagner. “Jimmy, you should go 
out for the team. But before you do, I want 
you to give me a digest of that book on 
railroads you've been reading. Make it 
as long or as short as you like, but give me 
a summary of it, and a criticism showing 
your feeling about the book. For your part, 
Moore,” addressing himself to Les, “you 
agree to quit nagging Jimmy?” 

“Yes, sir,” Les agreed, “if Jimmy don’t 
take too long. We've got to play Norwood 
in two weeks.” 

“T’ll get busy,” Jimmy promised. ‘“‘I’ve 
finished reading the book, and it will not 
take me long to write what I have to say.” 

“All right, then, we'll call it a trade,” 
said the Colonel. “I hope it works out to 
everybody’s advantage.” Colonel Wagner 
rose from his chair. 
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I MMY and Les walked home to their room 
J through the snow and the cold wind, 

quarreling amicably as they went. But 
when Jimmy reminded Les that the Colonel’s 
bargain stipulated there should be no more 
nagging about hockey, Les said nothing. 

“What gets me,” mused Jimmy, as they 
entered their room in the dormitory, ‘‘is 
the Colonel’s order for a digest of that book. 
Wonder what he wants with it?” 

“Probably feels the need of your expert 
knowledge,” began Les, only to cut the 
sentence short and dodge Jimmy’s cap, 
hurled at his head. 

For the next three days Jimmy Byers 
was busy every waking hour, as well as 
through some longer, harder hours when 
he should have been asleep. But on the 
fourth day he reported to Colonel Wagner 
and handed him a twelve-page summary 
of the book on railroads. The Colonel 
thanked him and reminded him of his 
promise to join the hockey squad. Jimmy 
reported that afternoon. 

Les was for putting Jimmy on the first 
team, but Jimmy refused and was sup- 
ported by Lieutenant Coleman. Jimmy 
argued he should join the second team, and 
work his way up to the regulars if he could. 
He felt none too sure of his ability to play 
the game, for he had never played much, 
except in a few “pick-up” games with from 
ten to twenty on a side. 

The hockey stick seemed awkward, and 
he found it difficult to refrain from swinging 
it. But as he scrimmaged with the scrubs 
against the varsity Jimmy got into the 
spirit of the sport. Not as speedy as some of 
the other skaters, Jimmy managed to keep 
in the fight by hard plugging. He-kept at it, 
and the scrubs, spurred by his example, 
gave the varsity a battle. 

“Best practice we’ve had,’’ panted Les 
Moore as the squad left the ice at a dogtrot 
en route back to the gymnasium. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with us, anyway?” 

That night, too, he refused to undertake 
a study of the varsity’s trouble. And again 
the next night, after his scrubs had suc- 
ceeded in forcing the varsity to an overtime 
period, he once more pleaded ignorance. 
Sunday there was no practice, naturally, 
but the boys took a long hike on showshoes. 
On Monday Les and the Lieutenant asked 
Jimmy to play right wing on the varsity, 
replacing a boy named Jillson, to team with 
a boy named Maines, playing left wing. 

“But listen,”” Jimmy objected, ‘I don’t 
know enough about the game—”’ 

“You speeded up those scrubs to make 
us play overtime,” argued Les. 

“And we have to work out some new team 
system pretty quick,’’ said Lieutenant 
Coleman. ‘‘The Norwood game is on Fri- 
day, which leaves us only four more days.” 

They overbore Jimmy’s objections, and 

he took his place in the lineup. He played 
as hard as he could, though still feeling 
unfamiliar with the game. His fighting spirit 
bucked up the varsity so that it overwhelmed 
the second team. Next day it was the same 
story, with an encore on Wednesday. 
The varsity was now playing a harder, 
steadier game—passing better. 
“DUT there’s still something lacking,” com- 
plained Les Moore, Wednesday eve- 
ning. He and Jimmy were sitting in their 
room. Billy Armstrong, to their surprise, 
had dropped in. Their feud with Billy had 
culminated in a fight between Jimmy and 
the taller boy with boxing gloves in the 
Lockerbie gymnasium. 

“T think I know what it is,”’ said Jimmy. 

“Well, for the love of lemons, spit it out,”’ 
exclaimed Billy Armstrong. ‘“‘Those Nor- 
wood babies beat us nine to one early in the 
season.” 

“Let’s have it, Jimmy,’”’ demanded Les. 

“Well, I think I know what the trouble 
is, but I don’t know enough about hockey 
to know the answer,” Jimmy explained. 
“We've got a smooth passing game. We 
seem to work it down the rink pretty well. 
Everybody teams up all right. But we don’t 
seem to get anywhere.”’ 

“What do you mean?”’ asked Billy. 

“We haven’t got the big kick, the final 
punch. We don’t smash through when we 
need it. Too slow. Need a spark, so we can 
explode some goals.” 

“Rats! Want us all to go crazy?” 

“What would happen to our team work?” 
demanded Les. 

“I don’t know,” said Jimmy. “I told you 
I thought I knew the trouble, but not the 
answer. Got to think more about that.”’ 

‘Can't talk me out of the passing game,” 
declared Billy, belligerently. “Oh, you guys 
will laugh, because I used to grab the spot- 
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light and make the pretty plays. But I’m 
sold on teamwork, now.” 

“T didn’t say anything against the team- 
work, or passing,’ protested Jimmy. “I 
said we needed something else.” 

“You said a mouthful, too,” Les an- 
nounced. ‘‘We certainly do need something. 
Norwood figures to wallop us day after 
tomorrow. By George, I won’t stand for it. 
We've got to do something. I’m not captain 
of a team that gets licked twice like that.” 

The other two boys echoed his deter- 
mination, but when Billy went away to his 
own room they had reached no answer to 
the problem. Nor did Thursday’s final 
practice produce the solution. When the 
squad, headed by Lieutenant Coleman and 
Captain Les Moore, left Lockerbie Friday 
forenoon, taking train for the sixty-mile 
trip to Norwood, it was made up of boys 
starting a charge of the Light Brigade. 


LL the Norwood student body, numbering 
twice that of Lockerbie, turned out to 
witness the game, glorying in an unbeaten 
team. Norwood’s rink was a small pond 
scarcely larger than the regulation hockey 
space, surrounded by rather steep banks. 
Students swarmed on the banks, to look 
down on the ice. They yelled, whistled and 
sang, to keep warm in the near-zero weather, 
to cheer their team, and to discomfit the 
visiting six, so badly beaten earlier. 

Les Moore led his squad out on the ice for 
practice first, and the boys warmed up. Then 
the Norwood team appeared, and Les called 
the Lockerbie players together at one end. 

“We'll start with Byers and Maines, 
right and left wings; Armstrong, center; 
Moore and Waite, right and left defense, and 
Collins, goal,” said Lieutenant Coleman. 

“And every guy wants to fight,’ pro- 
claimed Les. ‘‘Only way we can beat them is 
to try harder than they do.” 

“Big as a college team,’’ commented 
Jimmy, watching the Norwood men on the 
ice, and winking at little Maines. 

“The old teamwork is what we want,” 
spoke up Billy. ‘“‘Keep passing till we get 
down by the goal. Cut the star stuff, see?” 

“Let’s go, gang,” yelled Les, jerking off 
his sweater and sliding out on the ice as the 
referee signaled it was time to start the 
game. Without any rooters to cheer them on, 
and engaging an enemy bigger, stronger, and 
more skillful, on its own ground, the Locker- 


Waite, but some in front of you, that will 
help the defense. Maines and I will come 
back about the middle, at the sides, and as 
you break up a play pass it out to the wings, 
and Maines or I will be waiting there ‘to 
break down the ice. We'll be there, won’t 
we, Maines?” 

“Sure, s-s-sure,”’ chattered Maines. 

“But we can’t win by stopping Norwood,” 
growled Billy. “‘“Got to get some goals.” 

“Wrong again, Billy,’ snapped Les. 
“Jimmy’s got the idea. Stop them first. 
Then figure how to score. C’mon, Billy.” 


fh second period began. After a few 
minutes, Norwood slipped the puck past 
Russ Collins for her third goal. But then 
Jimmy’s idea for a revised defense began to 
work. The stalwart Moore and husky John 
Waite guarded the sides of Lockerbie’s 
territory, and Billy, matching speed with 
the best Norwood skaters, protected the 
middle. 

Several times Jimmy and little Maines 
received the puck and started goalward with 
it, passing to each other, and waiting for 
Billy to come down and help them. But each 
time the Norwood men overtook them. 

Norwood’s captain, disgusted because his 
men were not piling up the score, made a 
mistake a few minutes before the period 
ended. He called for time and gathered his 
team for a conference. 

“Hi, Les,"’ yelled Jimmy, motioning the 
other Lockerbie players to gather around. 
“Listen! What we need is a flash—” ~ 

“Can the riddles,”’ muttered Billy. 

“Our teamwork and ing is slow, and 
even-gaited,”’ explained Jimmy, grinning. 
“We need to break away quicker—get the 
jump, see? When we've had the rubber, 
they’ve managed to catch us before we 
could get within scoring distance.” 

“Go ahead, shoot,” said Les, impatiently. 

“Next time we get the puck in our terri- 
tory, whoever gets it, pass to Maines or me, 
at one side, in the middle,’’ explained 
Jimmy hurriedly, his eye on the Norwood 
conference. ‘We'll hustle down to the 
defense. Billy, who’s a much faster skater 
than we, comes tearing up and we slip him 
the puck just outside their defense. He’s 
going so fast he’ll get by them before they 
know what it’s all about. Get the idea?” 

“Great stuff!’’ said Les. “Surprise 'em.” 

“‘Where’s y’r team work?” asked Billy. 
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The Sportsmanship Contest 


about an act of good sportsmanship actually seen by a reader of The 


| ere are two of the first letters received in our contest for the ‘best letter 


Youth’s Companion. The hundreds of letters received, up to the time the 
contest closed, are being judged by the Messrs. Jonathan Brooks and Arthur 
Stanwood Pier, and the award will be announced in an early issue. 


“T ONCE saw a sportsmanlike act which I will never forget. At the Pennsyl- 
vania Relay Carnival in 1924, an English runner who was me pe to set a 
a 


new world’s record in the four-mile relay race accidently trip 


Yale runner, 


who fell down. Instead of running on and making the record, the Englishman 
stopped and helped his fallen opponent to his feet, then went on and won the 


race.’ 


Orwvyn H. E tis (15) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“THE captain of the boys’ basketball team in our high school was slightly in- 
jured just before an important tournament. He could have played, but 
sacrificed his place to a boy in better condition. He must have felt pretty bad 
when the team left without him; but at his graduation he received a medal for 
being the best sportsman in school. I play on the girl’s team, and I heartily 
enjoy your basketball stories by Jonathan Brooks.” 


ANNE SPENSLEY (16) 
Dubuque, Iowa 





bie six grouped for a final handshake. Then 
they lined up. 

The story of the first period is the story of 
a well-organized, well-coached team of 
strongly built, good skaters, against a team 
of mixed abilities and little coaching. Nor- 
wood’s team toyed with Lockerbie, out- 
skating and out-maneuvering Moore’s men. 
They scored two goals, and the only reason 
their margin was not larger was exceptional 
goal-tending on the part of Collins. Occa- 
sionally Lockerbie’s passing game worked 
the puck down, only to be broken up by the 
strong Norwood defense. Lockerbie could 
not score, though Les and Jimmy led a 
fighting six. 

“I've got an idea, Les,” panted Jimmy, 
as they huddled around the fire. “‘Listen: if 
Billy will stay back, in between you and 
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“Try it,” insisted Jimmy. ‘We'll shoot 
you out at ’em, like a snake’s tongue.” 
“And they'll get stung!”’ yelled Les. 
Almost at once the Norwood six, aroused 
by their captain, brought the puck down, 
determined to score. But Waite intercepted 
the pass. Without looking ‘to see whether 
Jimmy was at his post, he flipped the rubber 
to the right side of the rink. Jimmy, waiting, 
received it and jumped toward the Norwood 
goal. He saw little Maines scurrying ahead. 
Meeting the Norwood defensg, Jimmy, 
without hesitating, passed the puck to his 
left out of reach of the guard. Then he 
scrambled around the defense, on the right 
side. Sure enough, Billy Armstrong, skating 
like a speed champion, swooped past, 
snatched the puck along with him and at 
that instant bore down on the surprised 
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goal tender. The rest of the Norwood team 
were out of the play, and the goal tender, 
intent on blocking Billy’s shot, leaped out to 
meet Billy. Dismayed, he watched Billy 
drop the puck to Maines, and the little cha) 
flipped it into the net. 

It was a pretty play, and even the Nor- 
wood rooters applauded. Heartened, the 
Lockerbie team redoubled its efforts. |t 
tried the play twice more before the period 
ended, but each time the goal was missec, 
once by Maines, and once by Jimmy. 

“Three to one, and we've got 'em wor- 
ried,’’ said Les, as the boys huddled around 
the fire during the intermission. 

‘We can win this game,” declared Jimmy. 
“Here, Billy. Next time on that play, you 
shoot for the goal yourself, see? You've 
passed three times. Goal keeper looks to you 
to pass. He’ll watch me or Maines; so you 
shoot.” 

“Where’s the teamwork?” 
Billy. ‘“‘This is no one-star team.” 

“No all-star team, either, or we’d be out 
in front,” said Les. 

The third period started. Billy unwilling- 
ly obeyed orders. Within three minutes 
Lockerbie scored, Billy shooting the goal 
after a hard, fast dash down the center. And 
two minutes later it worked again, although 
two of the Norwood men were trying to 
cover Billy. Each time it was Jimmy who 
received the puck from scrimmage, and 
snapped it in front of Billy as he skimmed 
down the ice. Norwood, confronted with a 
tied score by a despised team, fought with a 
frenzy. 

Baffled, with only a few minutes left, the 
Norwood captain called for a substitute. 
Jimmy hastily conferred with Les and Billy. 

“Another idea,” he said, quickly. ‘‘They’ll 
try to smother Billy. This fresh man, prob- 
ably, to do it. Now then. Get me the puck, 
same as before. Billy come down, as usual, 
but instead of passing the puck inside when 
I hit the defense I'll keep the puck, and 
carry it around, and when I see you in front 
of the goal, I'll shoot 'er over, and you put 
‘er in. Hey?” 

“Thatta boy,” exclaimed Les. 

“Aw,:whaddayuh think I am, a hog?” 
demanded Billy. 

“Forget it,” snapped Les. ‘“‘This goes.” 

It went. Jimmy, though a novice at 
hockey, had scented the Norwood plan. 
First he had to elude a Norwood wing to 
take a pass from Waite at his customary 
receiving point. That done, he started down 
the sideline, about eight feet inside. 

“Hi, Billy,” yelled Jimmy, bluffing a pass 
to the left. A Norwood defense, looming up 
before him, jumped for the pass, but Jimmy, 
keeping the rubber, swerved to the right, 
and then winged goalward, paralleling 
Billy's flight. The goal keeper, expecting 
another charge from Billy, prepared to meet 
it. But, gathered to spring and block, he 
saw Billy did not have the rubber. 

At that instant, working as if one mech- 
anism, Jimmy slid the puck to Billy, who 
blocked it, turned and shot it into the 
net, all in one motion. Four to three, for 
Lockerbie! Norwood’s crowd, bitterly dis- 
appointed, could not help applauding a 
beautiful play, executed as perfectly as if it 
had been rehearsed a thousand times. ‘ 

But high above the polite Norwood cheer 
shrilled a screaming defiance from the fout 
Lockerbie substitutes and Lieutenant Cole- 
man, mingling with a roar from the jubilant 
Les Moore. Two minutes of determined 
defense against a wild, surging Norwood 
attack saw the game ended. And a Lockerbie 
victory, at last, four to three, with three 
goals to Billy’s credit. 

‘Aw, you guys make me sick,”’ complained 
Billy Armstrong. This was on. the train 
going home. Ten Lockerbie boys were 
deliriously happy, and Lieutenant Co!eman 
admitted he hadn’t had such a thrill since he 
got home from France. ‘You guys make me 
sick. You break up a good basketball team, 
put me out of a game, and then blame near 
knock my head off—to teach me team play. 
Every man for the team, see?” 

“One for all,” grinned Jimmy. 

“Somebody’s been reading The Three 
Musketeers!’’ laughed Lieutenant Coleman. 

“Yeah, and then, when I get that through 
my head, you kick it all out again. Team: 
work? Had me doing all the pretty stuff.” 

“That’s because you could do it better'n 
the rest of us,” explained Les Moore. ‘Doing 
the star stuff on your own hook and to heck 
with us, is one thing. But when we pull 
together, and organize, and work to put it 
up to you, why—” A: 

“That is real teamwork,’’ declared Lieu- 
tenant Coleman. 

“And all for one,” said Jimmy Byers. 


demanded 
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The Sort of Thing You Like 


By WILLSON WHITMAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


HE fact that Marcia had not 

noticed Horrid’s existence when she 

should have was the cause of their 

becoming acquainted. Now, when- 

ever Harriet, Marcia’s roommate, 
or Clare Dennison wanted to tease Marcia 
they were forced to drag in Horrid because 
there simply wasn’t anybody else in the 
world to connect her with, and because they 
knew she couldn’t deny that she had since 
then noticed his existence. 

In their sophomore year at college Marcia 
and Clare had begun a term’s work in 
architectural watercolor as an aid to doing 
the pretty sketches that their future clients 
would presumably require, and an en- 
thusiastic instructor had shooed the class 
out on the campus and invited them to 
paint shrubbery. The weird results were 
later hung in a row for criticism, and 
Marcia and Clare, not moved to charity 
by the weaknesses of their own efforts, 
had wandered along for a view. 

“Wonder who did that,’’ said Clare, 
stopping before what seemed the worst. 

“Horrid, isn’t.it?’’ said Marcia. 

“Not Horrid—Horace; Horace D. 
Andrews,” a voice behind them mur- 
mured. ‘‘I’m sorry, but I can’t help it 
—my name or the sketch either.” 

They had turned to behold a new- 
comer to the class—a thin, sandy-haired 
young man with a stoop and a wide 
smile. And that was how Horrid got his 
name. Also it was how Marcia happened 
to know Horrid so well, after three years. 
She had to be nice to him after that— 
all.the more because he didn’t seem to 
hold it against her. He had drifted into 
the lecture-room chair next to hers, and 
when desks were assigned in the draft- 
ing-room Horrid’s was so handy that 
they used the same eraser. It had been 
that way the next year, and this year. 
They criticized each other’s work as a 
matter of course, argued and fought 
over their differences, and divided the 
class honors fairly. Not, however, as 
would have been expected. It was 
Marcia who grasped the mechanical and 
structural principles, and Horrid who 
had a flair for decoration and detail. 

Naturally, though, while they talked 

across the drawing boards about various 
fascinating things, such as furnaces and 
spiral stairways and pendentives and 
ventilation, many other budding archi- 
tects whose interests were more personal 
talked, occasionally, about them. Of 
course there were other things to watch: 
Clare Dennison was obviously attracted to 
the tutor in mechanical drawing, and Lester 
Brooks had a new girl every week; but when 
there was nothing else going on in the 
Engineering Building you could always find 
Marcia and Horrid at their desks, talking, 
or sitting in the window, talking, while 
Horrid dropped bits of chalk on the heads 
of passers-by two floors down. ° 


ig had been all right so long as they were 
. perfectly unconscious of attracting atten- 
tion. Marcia hoped fervently that Horrid 
was still unconscious. As for herself, she 
didn’t mind anyway if Horrid didn’t; she’d 
a fool to stop talking to him simply 
because of a few idiotic remarks. She had 
one attack of conscience, after somebody 
had said something, but Horrid’s puzzled 
“What have I done now?” when she failed 
to respond as usual had ended that. 
Anyway, there would be only finals and 
commencement—two weeks more—and then 
—then what? “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” is the only recessional after you get 
your diploma, no matter what the chapel 
organ plays. Where would a B. S. in archi- 
tecture take you, anyhow? 
_ Marcia didn’t see. Girls have rather a hard 
me getting started on a career. Of course 
anyone does, but a man can grow a mous- 
tache and at least delude himself, while if 
youre a girl you can’t do anything inde- 
pendently until you’re old,—oh, twenty-five 
anyway,—and Marcia was still exempt from 
the poll tax. Clare, who went in for interior 
€coration, was hoping for a job with a big 
depart ment store; Madge, who fancied her- 
self a real artist, was dreaming of New York; 
but Marcia, passionately desirous of figuring 
out elevations and convenient shelves and 
Properly built cellars, didn’t see where she’d 
tin at all. People wouldn’t trust her with 


their houses until she got much older and 
more responsible-looking. It seemed very 
much as if Marcia’s immediate job would be 
drawing the plans for her father’s new garage 
and suffering through the club entertain- 
ments back home—and she’d had enough 
of that during vacations. 

Because, though the water-color incident 
explains how she got to know Horrid, and 
their passion for architecture explains how 
she got to know him so well, it remains to be 
shown how it was that Horrid was the only 


possible fate for Marcia that even a room- 
mate could deyise. Well, Marcia simply 
didn’t get on with men in general, and it 
worried her to try. It is true that she had 
what used to be regarded as masculine 
tastes,—tennis and swimming, and so on,— 
and that she was taller than her father and 
wore tweeds and brogues and a wrist watch 
on a leather strap that made a white stripe 
on her arm every summer, because, of 
course, she always got sunburned. Mrs. 
Everett, who was prettier at forty-five than 
Marcia ever would be, and always bought 
her frocks in the misses’ and small-women’s 
section, sighed over the sunburn every 
vacation and urged Marcia to. consider 
getting something a little softer than tweeds 
that year. 

But queerly enough the tweeds didn’t 
make it easy for Marcia to get along with 
men. And queerly enough, too, so long as she 
was left alone about it Marcia didn’t mind. 
It was only when she had to go to a dance, 
with the V of her daytime middy clearly 
stenciled above the low neckline of her 
evening frock, that she minded. Then she 
felt sorry for the poor chap who had to take 
her, and sorry for the poor chaps who danced 
with her, and sorry for herself if they didn’t. 

And so any careless teasing about Horrid 
really worried her. It was considered un- 
ethical to bother little Fannie Gilchrist, who 
turned red and fidgeted if you mentioned 
that she had a date for church, but who 
really talked about the sermon to see if you 
wouldn’t; no one dreamed that Marcia, who 
maintained the aplomb of a wooden Indian, 
minded what was said to her. Not until the 
annual banquet, though, did she grow really 
nervous. Now, the annual banquet of the 
engineers was a wonderful occasion. Men 
came from all over the country to hear and 
to make the amusing speeches, and to join 





in the foolish old songs and ceremonies. 
So you didn’t miss the banquet if you 
could help it—and the fact that Marcia even 
wobbled about it proves that she was taking 
things rather hard. 


. HO’RE you going with, Marsh?” a 

junior had asked her enviously two 
days before, and before Marcia could answer 
that she didn’t know Harriet had said, ‘“‘She 
went with Horrid last year and the year 
before that, so it would seem to bea habit.”’ 





They talked across the drawing boards about various fascinating things, suca as furnaces and 
spiral stairways and pendentives and ventilation 


Marcia wouldn’t have minded that if 
Harriet hadn’t pursued the matter. 

“Who knows?” Harriet went on dreamily. 
“Perhaps that very night he will speak the 
words that will—”’ 

“Shut up!” Marcia realized instantly that 
she had been too forcible, and she summoned 
a yawn to indicate placidity. ‘Really, 
Harriet, don’t you ever get tired of that?” 

But when Horrid asked her that after- 
noon, Marcia, tapping her T-square against 
the drawing-board with nervousness entirely 
foreign to her nature, looked at him and 
hesitated. 

“I—I don’t—” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

Marcia drew useless circles on a perfectly 
good piece of water-color paper. ‘‘Well—” 

“You want to go, don’t you? Have you a 
date with anybody else?”’ 

Was it just plain impatience in Horrid’s 
voice? She hoped it was. Or was he asking 
her just from a sense of duty? 

Oh, well, she had to go. You couldn’t miss 
the banquet. 

“Of course I haven’t—but thanks for the 
compliment. And I’ll be ready.” 

“That’s more like it,’’ Horrid had said. 
“IT wanted it especially because—well, 
you’ve been dodging me lately, and there’s 
something I want to say to you. We won’t 
be together much. more, unless—if you’ve 
got time now—”’ 

“Oh, I can’t! I’ve got to go this minute!” 
Marcia realized with alarm that they were 
alone in the room; even Poky Parrish, who 
was always at his desk in the corner, had 
disappeared. She left so hastily that she 
forgot her notebook and had to wait half an 
hour in the library, until she saw Horrid 
leave, in order to go back and get it. It was 
not a pleasant half-hour. Why had she been 
foolish enough to say she would go? If only 





he had said that about “something to tell 

her’’ before she promised! 

Fortunately the banquet was at the men’s 
gymnasium, only two blocks from the house, 
and Marcia resolved that there should be no 
serious talk beforehand, anyhow. Horrid 
wasn’t quite his usual self. 

“You haven’t anything in particular 
against me, have you?” he asked when they 
were within half a block of the gymnasium. 
Only half a block, with people passing— 
surely she could get as far as that in safety. 

“Lots of things,’ Marcia assured him 
with a false cheerfulness. ‘‘Why?” 

“But nothing serious? I just wanted to 
know.” 

Lester Brooks and his latest girl had 
caught up with them. Lester wondered 
why Marcia Everett greeted him so 
cordially; she never had seemed to 
notice him before. 

That happy encounter gave her an 
idea. She looked down the table when 
they were seated—yes, there was Clare, 
with a man she didn’t know. Clare 
lived next door. If she was careful to 
stick to her going home there wouldn’t 
be any danger, and the thing would be 
over so late that there’d be no reason 
for letting Horrid come in. Marcia sat 
back then and really enjoyed her last 
engineering banquet. 

Of course it really wouldn’t be the 
last, though, she kept telling herself 
towards the end. She had never noticed 
that the engineering banquets got 
mournful towards the end, but it seemed 
they did if you were a senior and about 
to leave. The Dean was making his 
farewell impressive, quoting: 


After me cometh a Builder. Tell 
him, I too have known! 





Of course, though, you’d be back 
sometime and sit at the top of the.table 
(it was shaped like a T-square) and 
talk about how it had been in your day 
and allude modestly to your present 
success. 

But would there by any success to 
allude to? Marcia felt more uncertain 
than ever. One of the guests—the tall 
one with the Vandyke beard—had de- 
signed St. Thomas's. The little dark one 
with glasses had just come back from 
rebuilding French villages. If she could 
come back in—oh, in twenty years!— 
with even a little church, or a tiny bit 
of one village, to her credit! 

They were playing the last song, the 
special song the senior class always sang, 
and this time it was their class and their 
song. And then everyone was getting out 
quickly, and they were walking home with 
Clare just behind. Horrid wouldn’t try to 
talk foolishness right then, anyhow. They 
didn’t talk at all until they reached Marcia’s 
house, and then Horrid stopped, with the 
light from the door shining in his face, to ask 
if he could come the next night. 

“T may not see you tomorrow,—exam in 
Spanish,—and I’ve just got to—you’ll let 
me come, won’t you? I believe—I think I 
can interest you a little, maybe—” 

There was only one thing to do, of course; 
she had to let him come. If everything was 
ending in a mess, she had at least done her 
best to stop it. He just would get into it. 
Worse, he seemed outrageously confident— 
“T think I can interest you!” Did he actu- 
ally think— 

Harriet was asleep when she got upstairs! 
Marcia undressed in the dark to avoid 
waking her. She couldn’t stand anything 
else just then. It was bad enough to be 
leaving, without having Horrid ruin things. 

Many a heroine has sobbed herself to 
sleep for want of a proposal. Was Marcia 
the first to do it for fear of one? 

She had made up her mind, of course, not 
to tell anyone that Horrid was coming that 
evening. She got through the day well 
enough, but she had reckoned without 
Verne, one of her inveterate teasers. 


ERNE and Clare had joined Harriet 
and Marcia in their room to while away 
the twenty minutes before supper. Marcia 
polished her oxfords. 
“Has he asked Marcia yet?’’ asked Verne 
of the world at large. 
“She says ‘no,’ ”’ Clare supplied. 
‘Well, then, when is he going to?” 
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“Ask Marsh.” 

“How soon, Marsh? Tonight?” 

Marcia reddened. 

“Ooh! Why, Marsh, you didn’t tell me 
he was coming tonight! Is he?” 

Marcia went on polishing. 

“Answer me this moment—you’ve rubbed 
that shoe long enough. Nice Marcia—don’t 
bite me! Dear old Marshmallow—is Horrid 
coming tonight?” 

“He is.” 

Marcia snapped her shine kit together and 
went to wash her hands. She washed them 
until the gong rang for dinner. Fortunately 
Harriet had to leave for a rehearsal even 
before dessert. She would at least have a 
peaceful minute or two in her room before 
Horrid came. She wished, sitting by the 
window in the dusk, that something—any- 
thing—would keep him from coming at all. 
No, of course, she didn’t wish that really— 
she’d be glad to have Horrid come if only 
he’d be sensible and—but: what was she 
going to do? Marcia’s ideas about proposals 
were very vague. In stories you always ac- 
cepted, unless of course it was the villain, 
and either way that didn’t help. Horrid 
wasn’t a villain, and she would hate to hurt 
his feelings. 

“‘Marcia!”’ 

She jumped. Horrid must have come the 
other way. 

When she got down he was in the porch 
swing. He got up, of course, but stood by it 
as if he expected her to sit there too. Not 
Marcia. She chose a distant chair with the 
idea of moving it a trifle nearer, but it 
proved unexpectedly heavy. It was at least 
ten feet away and it did look funny; never- 
theless, she stayed in it. Horrid looked 
slightly surprised; then he moved another 
chair within speaking distance and sat 
down. 

Marcia said a word or two about the 
Spanish examination while she tried to think 
of a topic that would be absorbing and safe. 
People managed things like that; she had 
heard her mother say once that no girl with 
any tact let a man get sentimental unless she 
wanted him to. Certainly it ought to be 
easy in a case like this. But Horrid disposed 
of the examination very briefly; he was, she 
saw, stubbornly determined. 

“T told you I had something I wanted to 
say. Well, before I say it, | want to ask— 






Along, strange face with slanting eyes and 
shaved forehead was thrust out cautiously 


Il. At Smugglers’ Cove 


ITH the jar of the boat strik- 

ing, Philip cried out sharply 

and burst into hysterical sob- 

bing, partly from weakness and 

in part from fear, for it was 
still dark and the fog lay heavily upon the 
sea. But Sher, putting out his hands, per- 
ceived that they had struck against a 
larger vessel lying at anchor; and on the 
instant there was noise of trampling on the 
deck. 

Sher laid hold of a rope that hung overside 
and began to call out that he was lost, and 
that they were to take him aboard. There 
was a lull in the noise aboard the vessel, 
which now he made out to be a small sloop 
such as are in use in the sardine fisheries; 
then a low voice said, ‘‘Why, it’s only kids.” 


have you made any plans—anything in 
detail, I mean?”’ 

Too late Marcia saw the way out. Horrid 
had seen it too—he thought it was his last 
chance. If only she could say, ‘Yes, I’m 
going to San Francisco right after com- 
mencement’’—or Tierra del Fuego or Kam- 
chatka—anything definite and distant! If 
only she had a job! 

“Nothing definite, I’m sorry to say. Of 
course you know what I want to do. I’m 
going to be an architect if I never do any- 
thing more than chicken coops.” 

Marcia tried to make up in firmness what 
she lacked in substance. 

“So I’ve heard.” Horrid’s wide smile 
flashed out. “But I’m awfully glad to hear 
there’s nothing definite. Because now—”’ 

He was doing it well, Marcia admitted to 
herself with a shudder. He actually seemed 
interested. And that about hoping—surely, 
surely, he couldn’t think— 

“T know you don’t think so much of my 
judgment,”’ he was saying. ‘And I’ve given 
up any notion that we’ll ever agree about 
Romanesque churches. But this idea of 
mine really hasn’t anything to do with 
churches—at least not just yet. I hope—” 

Horrid hesitated rather nervously. 

Marcia sat up rigidly. She wanted to 
shriek, “Horrid, if you say another word, 
I’ll—’”’ A paralysis of dread kept her quiet. 

“Of course, though, you don’t know what 
I’m driving at, yet.” 

“T certainly don’t.” 

“Well, first I’ve got what I think is a 
wonderful offer. It’s—it’s great, I think, and 
it came as a complete surprise to me. It’s 
a job, a rea! job.” 

“How gorgeous!” 

Honest delight and a little envy were in 
Marcia’s tone. The next minute she fell 
flat again. He had said he hoped she’d be 
interested in his job! 


“TCHAT’S what I think. It’s a suburban 

development plan down in Texas— 
they’re figuring on a sort of model-town 
arrangement near Dallas on one of the inter- 
urban lines there. Judge Patton, a friend of my 
father’s,—they used to be partners in fact,— 
is running the company. It’s to be quite a 
big thing; he had a lot of land, and most of 
it’s already sold. Of course there are sure to 
be a lot of houses. Well, he’s known me all 
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A face appeared over the side of the sloop 
with a question, ‘‘Who are you?” 

“We are lost,”’ said Sher. ‘‘We were out 
fishing from Avalon last evening and got 
caught in the fog. I’m Sher Stevens, and this 
is Phil Arnet of Pasadena. We've been drift- 
ing all night.” 

There was an interval of whispering, and 
then a burly head thrust out from the sloop 
and ordered them gruffly aboard. Philip, 
who all this time sat sobbing and shivering 
in the boat, required to be helped and be: 
rung cramp and chill fell all of a heap on the 

eck, 

A kind of whiteness began to come over 
the fog so that the boys could see the out- 
lines of the ship and the men, but not their 
faces. They were hurried to the cook’s quar- 
ters, where they had hot coffee, and as soon 
as they were able to take it food, and were 
required to give a better account of them- 
selves. 

The captain leaned against the cook’s 
bunk to hear, and all the time the crew kept 
coming and going, giving a look now at the 
boys or at the fish lying in their boat, and 
now staring at one another, all with a 
curious silence and furtiveness, not at all in 
the usual manner of sea-going men. Through 
the pauses of the conversation the boys 
caught the subdued wash of the surf that 
told them they were near shore, but when 

they asked what shore it might be they got 
no answer. 

At last the captain told them, in a way as 
if it were a matter he had forgotten and could 
with difficulty recall, that he was Captain 
Waller, that this was his sloop, the Blue 
Wing, trading up coast, and that he had put 
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my life, and in spite of that he’s offered me 
the job as company architect, to sort of— 
well, be on the ground, you know. We'll do 
the eaeer en as a sort of model—” 

“ce el” 

Marcia wished at once that she hadn’t 
said it. Now she had done it. 

“‘Yes—I—oh, I didn’t mean to say that 
yet.” 

Marcia shut her eyes and set her teeth. 
Surely it would be over soon. It was only a 
bad dream anyhow. This couldn’t be Horrid 
—not Horrid with a capital H. It was horrid 
with a little 4, she told herself dully— 
horrid, horrid! 

“I—oh, you see, Marcia, I’ve been realiz- 
ing it ever since he put it up to me—I can’t 
swing this thing by myself.” 

“No?” , 

She couldn’t manage any more. No, no, 
no, without any question at all, was what 
she meant. But what was he saying? 

“You see, Judge Patton thinks I’m a lot 
better than I am. I didn’t have the heart to 
tell him that I don’t know anything about 
construction—that you've done all my work 
along that line. Oh, yes, you have—we’ve 
been swapping all along. I did some of your 
historic ornament, too. And so it struck me 
all at once—” 

His voice went on and on, arguing, ex- 
plaining. And gradually as he talked Mar- 
cia’s tension relaxed. Gradually she an- 
swered him, slowly and doubtfully at first, 
but with increasing confidence. Her eager 
laugh broke out once or twice. Finally they 
were both talking at once, interrupting each 
other with new plans, breathlessly. 

It was a long time before Horrid left. 
Late as it was, however, when Marcia went 
up to her room she found Harriet and Verne 
wide awake, and the very air fraught with 
questions innumerable. Marcia had run up 
the stairs; she stopped now in the doorway 
and beamed upon her inquisitors. 

“Well! Verne, will you look at her! He 
did ask you—oh, Marcia!” 

They shook her joyfully. Verne, unex- 
pectedly sentimental, wiped her eyes. 

“But you’re so calm about it! How do 
you feel? How does it feel?” 

“I’m pinching myself to see if it’s real.” 

Harriet looked a little surprised. 

Verne swallowed. ‘‘I don’t want to—to 
ask anything—but—oh, Marcia, would you 
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into the cove for the night on account of the 
fog. A likely enough explanation, the boys 
thought; yet all the time Sher kept feeling 
and seeing something in the look of the man 
and the sloop that did not fall in with the 
situation. Captain Waller was a tall man 
with a — of black hair and spreading 
black whiskers with brown patches in them 
that gave them a wavy, uncertain appear- 
ance, quite in keeping with the hesitating 
trick of his speech. 

There was one, Oleson, evidently the mate 
of the Blue Wing, a fierce, red, hairy man, 
who seemed bent upon being disagreeable. 
He kept fidgeting about in surly haste, full 
of mutterings and repeated efforts to draw 
off the captain to another part of the boat. 
Finally, in a manner not at all to be believed, 
Captain Waller told the boys that as soon as 
it was light he would see them safely into 
Avalon, and they had best get some sleep, 
which they were very glad to do. 

The crew took themselves off, the door 
was shut, and as they lay in the bunks Philip 
was almost instantly asleep; but Sher re- 
membered the Theresa loosely tied along 
side. He fumbled at the door a moment, 
finding it fast, though there was no lock, and 
jerked it sharply open. It was drawn to 
quickly, with an oath, but not until he had 
seen one of the men putting up some kind of 
bar; and out of the hold, a long, strange face 
with slanting eyes and shaved forehead 
was thrust cautiously and withdrawn. 


ous called out his. request: about the 
Theresa and got no reply. Crawling back 
into the bunk, he turned over in his mind 
what these things might mean. Though he 
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mind telling us some of the things h 
said?”’ 

“Not a bit.’”” Marcia began brushing hx 
hair. “‘He began by telling me about a pe: 
fectly wonderful offer he’d had, down i: 
Texas, to work for a suburban developmen: 
company—not a salary, but commissions 
they’re building a lot of houses—”’ 

Verne looked a little disappointed. 

“And Horrid thinks, if they make a real 
town out of it, it will be a splendid chance.” 

Marcia stopped and smiled reminiscently. 

“And then—he asked you—” 

“To go with him. Exactly.” 

“And what did you tell him? Or did you 
answer—in words?”’ 

“TI told him—" Marcia smiled at herself 
in the mirror—‘‘just what, I believe, is 
proper in such cases. I said that personally 
I’d be delighted, but that of course I'd 
have to get dad's consent.” 

“Do you think your father—” 

“Oh, no, I think he'll think it’s a good 
thing. He knows Judge Patton, the man 
that’s behind the company.” 

Marcia began braiding. 

Harriet sighed. ‘‘And you’re going to live 
in Texas—” 

“Won't it be great? Horrid’s going right 
after commencement, but I told him it 
would be a month before I could come.” 

“Then—oh, Marcia, aren’t you going to 
have the wedding at home?’ Verne’s mind 
had been on pink georgette. 

“Wedding?” 

Marcia’s voice expressed polite astonish- 
ment. Verne and Harriet stared at her 
wide-eyed; Harriet’s mouth, indeed, was 
also open. She closed it, then opened it 
again. 

“You don’t mean—Marcia Everett! What 
did Horrid ask you?” 

“He asked me—”’ Marcia paused in order 
to beam—*‘to share his India ink and his 
joys and sorrows, or at least a lot of ‘em. 
We're going to be partners—Andrews & 
Everett.” 

“Andrews & Everett!’ Verne sat down. 

“‘Yes—of course he was polite enough to 
suggest Everett and Andrews, but that 
would be silly, since it’s his opening.” 

“Well!” Harriet blinked. ‘‘Well! Of 
course, though, I suppose—if you like that 
sort of thing—why—that’s the sort of thing 
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had not been able to think of any reason why 
it should be so, it was plain to him that their 
presence on the Blue Wing was inopportune. 
Clearly there was something more than 
“queer’’ about the sloop, something de- 
cidedly wrong. 

In a moment he sat up and was shaking 
Philip out of deep sleep. ‘‘S-h-h,” he said 
when Phil began to growl. “I say, Phil, do 
you know what these fellows are?” 

“Well, what?” said Philip, not quite 
awake. 

“Smugglers! They’ve got Chinamen 
aboard; brought them up from Mexico most 
likely. They’ll be putting them ashore to- 
night, and we've run right on to them.” 

“What will they do to us?” 

“Nothing much; set us adrift again may- 
be, or put us ashore down the coast some- 
where.” ; 

“Won't they kill us?” whispered Phil, 
— ideas of smugglers all came out of 

8. 

“Guess not; they’ve got enough to answer 
for without that. Most of them are just 
common fisher folks when they aren’t smug- 
gling. They’ll be good and mad, though. It 
means the pen for them if they’re caught. 
I'll bet I know where we are too. It’s Smug- 
glers’ Cove in the north end of Catalina. 
There used to be a regular gang of them here 
until the revenue officers cleaned them out @ 
few years ago.” 


HILE the two boys whispered in the 

bunks, the mate and the captain were 
whispering on deck and were hardly in an) 
better case. The captain chewed bits of rope 
ends and the huge red mate muttered clip! 
oaths while they considered the matter with 
few words. 

They were not violent men, and both had 
families ashore. The captain smuggle! be- 
cause he thought he was “druv to it,” and 
the mate because it “came handy.”” Av ord- 
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ing to their views there was somewhere over- 
head a big, stupid, iron-handed thing called 
the law, operated at the nod and beck of the 
few for the detriment of the many. Only for 
the law this thing they were doing would 
have been honest business, and the law was a 
hard thing to run against, 

They had come up from Bajo California 
with seven Chinamen and three hundred 
dollars’ worth of opium in the hold, to meet 
certain small fisher boats plying between 
San Pedro and the channel islands. With the 
cargo distributed among these, the Blue 
Wing would put to sea again for whatever 
chance ‘offered. Part of the boats they ex- 
pected with the dawn that already whitened 
the fog, the rest by evening, the sloop to 
stand off the north end of Catalina during 
the day. And here were two kids in a row- 
boat threatening to lay a promising venture 
by the heels. 

If the boys told the truth, and there was 
the tuna staring up from the rowboat to 
vouch for so much of the story, the channel 
would be humming with search parties that 
day. To put the boys ashore or set them 
adrift would be to bring them more quickly 
to the hands of their friends. 

The captain was cursing his luck for 
not having put up sail and given them 
the slip, and the mate cursing his head, 
being slow to get the wind of an idea 
that was stirring in it. For Philip, as he 
began to revive, had recovered very 
much of his self-importance. Only to 
see the smallness and shabbiness of his 
quarters caused him to remember whose 
son he was, so that he had spoken largely of 
what his father might be expected to do for 
those who brought him safely into port 
again. And this sort of talk had set a bee 
buzzing among the mate’s dull wits. 

Oleson had some notion, gotten out of 
stray bits of sea tales, of ransom and hos- 
tages; and he thought, had he only the time 
to plan it out clear and shipshape, that 
there was a way to turn a pretty penny and 
come to no harm by this hap of being boarded 
by the boys. 

As for the captain, he took no stock in 
Philip’s promises, except to think that, if 
these were rich men’s sons, there was less 
reason why he should put himself out about 
them. The boys must just be kept on the 
quiet until the Blue Wing had discharged her 
cargo and was ready to clear away. But at 
that time they hit upon no plan because of a 
sound that struck through.the smother of 
the fog; a sound that was neither gulls, nor 
seal, nor sea—the shrill snort of a steam 
launch working up-channel. 

“The Puffing Pig!” said the captain. “I 
on know her squeal. We'll have to run 
or it.” 

He went to and fro with sharp, quick 
orders, and when he came to the orange- 
colored rowboat rocking alongside he drew 
up the rope to cast it off, but on a second 
thought he dropped it and turned to speak 
with Oleson again. 

The boys had gotten to their feet in some 
dismay, understanding by the movement 
overhead that the Blue Wing was about to get 
under way, when the mate burst in upon them. 

“You come with me in the boat,’’ he said. 
With that he ran to his own bunk, searched 
among the blankets and brought forth his 
pistol, which, together with the knife he 
wore and the exceeding redness of his stiff 

ard and hair, gave him a most ferocious 
appearance. He ran about with incredible 
swiftness for so large a man, putting together 
certain things which he threw into the row- 
boat, and when he had ordered the boys in 
dropped after them with his pistol between 
his teeth. 

The fog had lightened sufficiently to show 
them the shape of the land with a steely tide 
Tunning into the cove, and the tuna floating 
m their wake, belly upward. All under the 
wet, white fog and along the shore crept the 
alternate throb and shriek that seemed to 
make the smugglers mightily afraid. 

Another man sat in the boat with Oleson 
and pulled and pulled at the oars as if for 
life, so that presently the boys began to 
sow into a sense of fear and haste along 
with the men. There was something in the 
manner of their landing on a rocky point, 
and at some risk, and something in the quick 
Parting of the two men, each without so 

much as a backward glance, and something in 
the fierce way in which Oleson grasped Phil’s 
shoulder when he stumbled as he ran, that 
brought them to a panic of hurry and fright. 


THE Swede drove them across the beach 
and, holding a wrist of each, dived under 
the alder thickets that grew down almost to 


€ sea. Without slacking speed they crashed 





on through the tangle of lilac and honey- 
suckle, following a covered way hardly larger 
than a rabbit run. It led upward along the 
steep face of the hill with many windings. 
Through the open places Sher had glimpses 
of the Blue Wing getting under way, withtwo 
of the crew lifting the Theresa aboard. And 
that was the last that Sher saw of the gay 
Theresa, for Captain Waller carried her, 
covered with old sail cloths, around the 
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Oleson played with his knife 


and muttered threats 


north end of the island 
in the open sea and set 
her ing adrift. 

When the boys and 
Oleson had run a hun- 
dred yards or so, they 
came toan exposed por- 
tion of the hill where 
the trail broke off above 
a thicket of scrub oak. 
Here Oleson motioned 
to Sher that he must 
go through the oaks 
feet first, and this 
seemed difficult, for the 
oak was close-grown 
and stubborn; but pres- 
ently it gave way un- 
der him, and he slipped 
with a deal of scratch- 
ing and scraping into a 
dim-lit, rocky chamber. 
Philip followed in like 
fashion. 

That this was the 
end of their run was 
evident, for the mate, 
as soon as they were 
through, paid no more 
attention to them, but 
remained in the tunnel, 
which was about four 
feet long, shaped like a 
bottle neck, and busied 
himself putting back 
the twigs of the oak so 
that they might look 
undisturbed. 

Sher knew at once 
that they had come to one of the smugglers’ 
caves, of which every islander has heard 
much and knows little. This one was not 
properly a cave, but a ledge of soft rock, 
weathered to a hollow, across which a land- 
slip had brought surface soil and green grow- 
ing things, until there was no outside evi- 
dence of ledge or hollow. It was roomy 
enough for eight or ten men, and one end of 
it was filled with a litter of dried grass and 
leaves for bedding. 

High up in the forward wall were two 
chinks that might have appeared from the 
outside as fox or squirrel holes. The rocky 
wall was rough and shelving, and here the 
mate climbed up for a look out, to make 
sure that the Blue Wing had got safe out 
of the cove. When he was satisfied of this he 
went back to the bottle neck and, having so 
disposed his huge body that no one could 
come in or out without crossing him, took 
out his pipe and began to smoke. 


EEING they were not to be restrained, 
the boys climbed up the hanging wall and 
huddled on a narrow ledge opposite the peep- 
holes, looking out across the inlet. They 
spoke in whispers, for the fear they had 
brought from the boat lay heavy upon them, 
and the strange inhuman noises continued 
to roll along the rocks. Suddenly Sher broke 
into an amused chuckle as a steam launch 
drove into the bay. 
“T declare,” he said, “it’s Captain Willey 
and the Puffing Pig. I’ll bet he’s looking for 
us.”” 
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The launch felt her way cautiously along 
shore, screaming as she went. All at once the 
boys felt the tension of their situation relax. 
This was the same island from which they 
had drifted away in the night; there were 
their friends within reach of a well-pitched 
halloo, and the sun shining brightly on the 
kissing sea. But for the huge, hairy sailor 
man whetting his knife at the door of the 
cave the whole affair seemed no worse than 
fisherman’s luck. 

Within an hour the channel was flecked 
with boats as far as their outlook reached. 

“That’s the Alpha from the sardine fishery 
at San Pedro. Must have been out all night,” 
said Sher, who knew all the boats that plied 
about the island. ‘“‘And there’s the Sunbeam, 
and the Hugo that has the boat stand next 
to ours. They can’t all be looking for us.” 

“T’ll bet they are!” cried Phil, excitedly. 
“Grandma will just be wild! But I hope 
mama doesn’t know,” he added after a 
pause. 

“She will know as soon as the Hermosa 
gets back. I just hope they won’t tell my 
father,” said Sher. 

The number of boats increased hourly, 
and from to time Oleson called out to them 
to know what was doing. Several small 
boats landed in the cove to explore every 
nook of the coast. 
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Theresa and reflected that if he should not 
see it again there would be the cost of the 
boat and the loss of his own and his employ- 
er’s time to come out of his summer’s wages. 
And always he saw himself losing the reputa- 
tion for trustworthiness that his father had 
taught him to value most of all. 

By this time the search seemed to pass 
away from that end of the island, though 
they could still see the large boats working 
up and down the channel. At noon the mate 
called them to share his dinner of hard bread 
and chunks of cold meat. Oleson had taken 
several drinks from a flask he had brought 
with him and was inclined to be talkative. 

He had caught the word Philip dropped 
about a reward and began to draw him out; 
and when Philip, always willing to enlarge 
upon his father’s power and wealth, had 
aroused the smuggler’s greed, Oleson began 
in a fawning, cajoling sort of way to ingra- 
tiate himself with the rich man’s son. Philip 
would remember, he said, that it was Oleson 
who had interposed to take them aboard 
when Captain Waller would have run away 
from them, Oleson who had prevented their 
being turned adrift, and Oleson again who 
had brought them safely to this cave. But 
this was too much for Sher. 

“Oleson,” he said, “if you were so anxious 
to help us, why did you prevent us from 

calling out to our 
friends when they were 
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Something brought them to a panic of hurry and fright 


“There’s such a lot of San Pedro boats,” 
said Sher. “I don’t understand. Oh, yes—it 
must be; funny I didn’t think of that before.” 

“What?’’ asked Philip. 

“Why, the carriers. The Bannings keep a 
lot of carrier pigeons at the hotel and send 
them back to mainland with messages. Last 
week there was a woman taken sick, and they 
sent word to her folks so that they caught 
the next boat. They must have sent one out 
as soon as they knew we were gone.” 

“Yes, and my father would have all the 
boats out in no time. He would offer a big 
reward, too, my father would,” said Philip 
complacently. 

The mate growled out to them, at that 
moment, to be quiet. Voices dropped down 
the glen from somewhere above them, and a 
gun was fired three times. The Swede threat- 
ened with his knife, and the boys grew 
afraid. 

“That must have been Mexican Joe,” 
whispered Sher after a long silence. ‘‘He is 
a guide and thinks he knows every foot of 
the island. Won’t he be mad when he hears 
we were right under his feet!” 

“Hello,” said Sher again when the sound 
of oars came up from the sea. “There’s 
Smith. I’ll bet he’s searched every foot of 
the coast himself, and this is his busy time, 
too.” 

At that Sher fell into deep trouble again. 
He was touched to think that his employer, 
who was not a rich man, should be at such 
pains and labor on his account. He wondered 
what Captain Waller meant to do with the 


looking for us?” : 

“Yes,”’ cried Phil, 
firing up, “‘what do you 
mean by keeping us 
here in this old hole 
while our friends are 
turning everything up- 
side down for us. I 
wouldn’t like to be in 
your shoes when my 
father gets ahold of 
you. He'll make it hot 
for you and all your 
crowd.” 

At this Oleson grew 
red and angry; he 
played with his knife 
and muttered threats 
as to what he would 
do with it. Let. the 
Judge wait, he said, 
until he got his little 
sissy boy again before 
he tried any games on 
Oleson. He spoke in a 
thick fumbling manner, 
partly from the drink 
he had taken, and 
leered at them in a way 
that was not good to 
see. Philip was quite 
scared and slipped to 
the far end of the cave 
without a word, but 
Sher’s sturdy common 
sense was not easily put 
down. 

“You drop that, 
Oleson,”’ he said. “You 
dassent do a thing to 
us, and you know it. 
Captain Waller may smuggle Chinamen, but 
he is no murderer, and if you touch either one 
of us he will leave you to swing for it fast 
enough.” 

The smuggler’s bluster fell away from him 
at the word. Until this moment he had not 
supposed that the boys had any clear notion 
of the business of the Blue Wing, and in the 
deadly fear of the law in which all smugglers 
live took instant alarm. He got back to his 
station by the tunnel, muttering that it was 
only a “josh,” and making a show of in- 
dignation that the captain’s character and 
business should be questioned; but for all 
that in his great fright he was nearer hurt- 
ing them than at any time before. 





HE boys lay whispering together on the 

scattered grass in the far end of the cave. 
Outside, banners of bright honeysuckle 
waved in the warm air and a mocking bird 
sat swinging on the oak. The wash of the 
sea came softly up to them. Philip’s eyelids 
drooped, and he struggled with sleep. 

“What do you suppose he will do if we 
take a nap?” he whispered. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Sher, “but I’ll watch.” 

Sher meant that when he said it, but he 
had forgotten the long watch of the night 
before. Soon both boys were asleep. 

When they woke it was quite dark in the 
cave and some one had laid hands upon them. 

“Lie still,’’ said a thick voice above them. 
It was Oleson, and he was binding them hand 
and foot. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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V. The Trek to Seaward 


ALF-DAZED with cold and 

weariness, numb and inert, but 
roused to something like action 
by Abram’s warning cry, Bob 
crawled out of the crumbling tilt. 

Bleak desolation, indeed! Stars glittered 
in a pitiless sky still dark at the zenith, 
though along the eastern horizon stretched a 
pale band of umber shading into gray. Snow 
lay drifted among the pinnacles. Although 
the wind had lessened, a cruel cold gripped 
the world of ice. 

Bob rubbed his eyes and blinked at the 
great lead that had opened, near the tilt. 

“Jiminy!’’ he exclaimed, staring in the 
vague light. ‘Is the ice all breaking up?” 

“Some sheets is, sarny,”’ answered the 
stowaway. ‘Us got to look yary [lively] now. 
When dem starts goin’, you don’t never 
know what'll happen ’em. An’ times, dem 
goes wonnerful sudden.” 

“‘Where’ll we go now?” 

“Over dere.’’ And Abram pointed with 
his remnant of a gaff. ‘Big sheet, see? 
—— stuff dan here. Start alang, Shrew- 

ie.” 

But Bob refused to go. He shook his head. 

“No,” he objected. ‘It doesn’t look any 
better over there than it does here. I don’t 
think this pan will break, any more. And 
I’m awfully tired, Abram.”’ 

So back into the tilt he crawled. Even the 
poor comfort of its protection and of the 
dying embers there seemed better than ex- 
a to the fearful immensity of the Arctic 

oes. 

“No, sir, you’m ain’t goin’ to bide here!”’ 
insisted Abram. ‘‘You kim alang out o’ dere, 
now!” 

“Let me alone!” 

Abram’s answer was to seize Bob by the 
foot and haul him forcibly out on the ice. 
Bob struck at him. Abram struck back— 
harder. That hurt. Bob scrambled to his 
feet. 

“Here, you!”’ he cried. “Cut that out! 
What’s the idea, your hitting me?”’ 

rou m don’t dast do nothin’, if I do hit 

“Oh, is that so?’”’ Bob’s hands, numb even 
in spite of his fur gloves, clenched into fists. 

“Sarny! Americans is all coward-cats. 
Dem don’t dast to fight even a baby!” In the 
dim light, Abram grimaced mockingly. 

Bob hauled off his gloves, cast them on the 
ice and made a lame rush at Abram, who 
knocked him flat with one swing. But Bob 
was up in a second, and fists began flying 
thick. 

For a couple of minutes the affray was 
lively. The boys’ breath panted, steaming 
white on the frosty air. Back, forth, round 
and about they battled, with most of the 
fortunes of war falling to Abram. His spiked 
“‘skinny-woppers” [Eskimo boots] gave him 
advantage over Bob. But in spite of all that 
Bob put up a game fight. 

“Coward-cat! Come on wi’ ye!’’ Abram 
flung at him; and right merrily the battle 
waged. 

All at once, though, Abram drove the 
American back with a furious rush, turned, 
snatched up the gaff-point and the gloves 
and ran. 

“Hey, you!”’ shouted Bob. Then he stum- 
bled into a stiff run after the stowaway. 
“Got y’r gloves, anyhow!”’ Abram taunted 
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see!’’ Bob saw a tiny black thing 


him. ‘‘Dat all I wanted. Got y’r gloves!” 
He waved them tauntingly. Then away he 
scurried, leaping a “‘rafter,”” dodging round a 
hummock. “‘Got y’r gloves!” 

Hot anger surged through Bob. The blood 
of rage throbbed in his arteries. He flung 
himself in pursuit. Blowing, stumbling, but 
determined to get those gloves back even if 
he had to chase Abram to the North Pole 
itself, he ran. For about five minutes the 
pursuit lasted. Then Abram slowed down, 
turned, waited. 

“Here dem is, Shrewbie,” he called, hold- 
ing out the gloves. “ 
don’t want ’em!” 

“What?” panted Bob, 
coming up. 

“All I want is to make 
you wake up an’ get 
warm. Dat’s all, honest- 
up!’’ Abram’s face, frost- 
reddened, grinned ex- 
pansively. 

“You said I was a 
coward!’’ retorted Bob, 
his fists still clenched. 
“You take that back, 
or—’"’ 

Abram’s laughter 
rolled out over the ice- 
fields. 

“Don’t ye un’stand, 
Shrewbie?”” he asked. 
“Dat’s de only way I 
could warm you. You’m 
ain’t no coward! You’m 
a fine feller. Best I was 
ever shipmates to. 
Here’m y’r gloves!’’ 

Bob paused, staring. 

“Well, I must say—” 
he began. Then he began 
laughing, too. For a 
moment the desolate 
cold, the infinite white 
plain were forgotten. 
Bob and the stowaway 
were just a couple of 
boys enjoying a good 


joke. 

Abram handed Bob 
his gloves. He rubbed 
his jaw. 

“Dat was a hard un 
you give me, Shrewb,”’ 
he grinned. ‘‘Wonner- 
ful!”’ 

“Yes, and I certainly 
felt the one you plunked 
me on the eye. Jiminy, 
I saw all kinds of stars!”’ 

“But you’m feelin’ all 
rate, now? Warm, be 
ye?” 

“Fine! I feel great, 
now!’ The blood was 
pounding through his 
body, most of the stiff- 
ness had departed, and 
new life had come. “‘You’re pretty smart for 
tricks, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, no,” Abram modestly disclaimed. 
“But no use standin’ here now, talkin’. I 
made you warm an’ got you away from dat 
sheet as was liable to bust up an’ go abroad. 
Now we’m on some heavier ice. Us all rate, 
fer a spell. Let’s have a look-see, now, if 
dey’m any sign of anythin’!” 

He chose the highest pinnacle near at 
hand and scrambled up it, his “‘sparables”’ 
[boot-spikes] biting deep into the ice. Bob 
followed, slipping, sliding, but in the end 
reaching the top. 

“Smoke, dere!’’ Abram exclaimed. He 
pointed far to eastward, to seaward—off 
toward the indefinite region where the 
Arctic ice pack ends and the vast, heaving 
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“Flag, dere! We'm in luck, Shrewbie. Look- 


fluttered in the redness of the dawn 
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expanses of the open 
Atlantic begin. On the 
eastern horizon of ice, 
against a dull pink now 
blushing up against the 
sky as the stars faded 
and dawn came, a faint 
smudge drew its line. 
‘‘Dere’m a steamer, 
sarny!” 

“Hooray!”’ And Bob’s heart bounded joy- 
fully. 

“But she ten mile off. Fifteen, mebee,”’ 
Abram added, with a shake of the head. 
“An’ wid diss well in de ice—”’ 

Silently the two boys surveyed the pros- 
pect. Even though the wind had fallen and 
the cold moderated, the pinnacle where 
they stood was bleak frigidity itself. Mile 
upon mile, in all directions the empty plain 
of ice extended. Here, there, drifts of the 
new-fallen snow had heaped along ridges and 
“rafters.’’ Dark lakes of water and wide bays 
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“Here, youl” Bob cried. “Cut that out! What's the idea, your hitting me?”’ 


split the floes, all heaped with miniature 
mountain-ranges. Slowly, up, up, up the ice- 
world heaved, then down down, down it 
sank, in long undulations that came about 
four times a minute, sweeping to westward 
through the ice with resistless, overwhelming 
power. The swell seemed as if piling up an 
immense hill, which gradually sank to a vast 
down-slope; and in the bays the tilted water 
gleamed mirror-smooth, held from rippling 
by millions of ice spicules. 

“Say, what’s that?”” Abram broke the 


quiet. 

“‘What’s what?” 

“Flag, dere! We’m in luck Shrewbie. 
Look-see !’’ 

As Bob’s gaze followed the stowaway’s 
pointing finger, he saw a tiny black thing 
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very far away to northeastward; a thing that 
flicked and fluttered in the growing redness 
of dawn. 

“Seals there?”’ he asked. 

“Sculps, yes. An’ dat’m braffus [break- 
fast]!”’ 

“How do you mean?” 

“T’ll show ye. Kim alang.”’ 

Down on the frozen plain again, amid the 
ridges and hummocks, they could no longer 
see the flag or the steamer’s blur of smoke off 
there to seaward. But Abram’s sense of 
direction was so accurate that, even before 
the first molten-gold gush of the sun’s rim 
had spilled over the ragged ice-horizon, 
flooding the white wilderness with wondrous 
pinks, the boys saw the flag waving among 
hummocks not a quarter of a mile away, 
A few minutes more, and they had reached 
the “‘pan”’ of seals it marked. 

“Now us ain’t goin’ to starve!’’ pro- 
claimed Abram, joyfully surveying the 
pile of skins drifted over with snow and 
surmounted by a long 
pole, to which the flag 
was seized with spun- 
yarn. Four spun-yarn 
lashings extended. from 
the flagstaff to holes cut 
in the edges of skins, 
thus staying it. 

“Yarn enough,’ said 
the stowaway. “An’ 
wood, too. An’ meat 
enough fer a hundred 
men. Ain’t dis luck, 
Shrewb?”’ 

“You don’t mean we 
—we’ve got to eat seal- 
skin?’’ hesitated Bob. 
Even though hunger was 
beginning to pinch, he 
didn’t feel starved 
enough for that—yet. 
But Abram only shook 
his head and laughed. 

“Now don’t ye ask me 
no questions,’’ said he, 
“but jus’ wait an’ see!” 

And without further 
delay he set to work, 
First he cast off the 
hitches taken through 
the holes in the pelts and 
cut away the yarn lash- 
ing close to the flagpole. 
Then he cut off the flag 
itself—one of the Invin- 
cible’sown, which proved 
that her men ‘had been 
there before the blizzard 


the ship. 

‘‘Nothin’ better to 
start a fire than spun- 
yarn,” said Abram. ‘My 
Uncle Joe, he taught me 
dat.” 

Right, too; for spun- 
yarn isn’t yarn at all, but 
a kind of coarse, loosely- 
twisted cord, well satu- 
rated with pitch or resin. 
Abram laid a little pile 
of spun-yarn odds and 
ends in the protection of 
a clumper, added a few 
shavings and made a tiny 
a a = 
coat pelt from the pile, he slit long strings 0 
fat ices its inner side—fine white blubber, 
nearly two inches thick—and laid some of 
the fat on the blaze. 
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.% amazing fire sprang up. So long as the 
boys kept to windward of it, avoiding 
the heavy black smoke, it caused them no 
discomfort. Seal-fat smoke, though, will 
blind a man if it blows much into his eyes. 

“Now fer de braffus!’”” Abram chceerily 
exclaimed. 

A few deft cuts of his knife, first on one 
side of the white-coat’s flipper and then on 
the other, brought the flipper clear. Abram 
skillfully removed the skin and fat from 1t, 
disclosing firm, excellent meat, very dark- 
colored but highly nutritious. 
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Abram jabbed his gaff-point into the 
flipper, ‘squatted to lee of the fire and pro- 
ceeded to broil the meat to a turn, taking 
pains to see that the fire reached it on all 
sides equally. 

‘Isthat really good toeat?”’ demanded Bob. 

‘Is ‘fipper’ good? You wait, Shrewbie, till 
you’m get a bite of un!” : 

Presently Bob had the chance to judge 
for himself the prime delicacy beloved by 
all seal-hunters—white-coat flipper. Abram 
divided the meat into equal shares. Bob 
needed no invitation to fall to. 

“Mmmm!” he exclaimed, at his first taste 
of the hot, rich meat. ‘‘Tastes kind of like 
duck, doesn’t it?” 

“Ain’t narr duck in de world half so 
good as what dis is!” affirmed Abram, with 
a full mouth. ‘“Didn’t I tell ye you'd like 

They said little more, for other and more 
pressing business than conversation oc- 
cupied them now. The first “‘fipper’’—as all 
Newfoundlanders call this dainty—was not 
long in vanishing. A second was soon broiled 
and devoured. For all their hunger, they 
couldn’t get away with more. Then, ‘with 
a few drinks of the famous pinnacle tea, 
they felt their outlook on life was distinctly 
brighter. 


THE rising sun, which gave promise of 
-asplendid Arctic day, added cheerfulness 
tothe scene. The blizzard, with characteristic 
northern suddenness, had swept away out 
over the ocean, leaving sky and ice fields 
fairly dazzling with the awesome, frigid 
beauty that makes the North a region of 
enchantments beyond all telling. 

“IT feel fine now,” affirmed Bob, at last 
wiping his mouth on his sleeve in a way that 
would have shocked his mother, back home. 
“Let’s get along toward that steamer, now.” 

“Pretty soon, Shrewb, but I got some work 
todo, fust. You can help me, if you got a good 
knife.” 

“Sure, I’ve got a knife. What d’you want 
me to do?” 

“Make a bag out o’ dat flag dere. An’ den 
cut de gaff-point off de little piece o’ stick. 
Whiles you’m doin’ dat I’ll make me a pair 
o’ cuffs [mittens].” 

Bob set to work. First he took off the 
gaff-point, carefully saving the spun-yarn 
and the piece of wood. 

Then he cut holes in the edges of the flag, 
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which he doubled, and lashed these holes 
with spun-yarn. His Boy Scout training 
helped him. In a little while he had pro- 
duced a very passable ‘‘nunch-bag,” four 
plies thick, with a cord knotted to the 
corners, to sling it over the left shoulder. 

“Dat’s great!” approved Abram, busily at 
work on his pair of cuffs. ‘I said you’m a 
fine feller, an’ you is, so. Betweens de two of 
us, can’t beat us, eh?’”’ And he laughed 
heartily. 

His ‘‘cuffs’”’ were crude, but warm. Care- 
fully peeling all the fat from a soft sculp, 
he cut out thumbless mittens. Each was in 
two pieces, which he securely lashed to- 
gether with yarn, fur-side in. 

“De fur’s wet,’”’ he admitted, ‘“‘but dat 
soon dry. An’ warm—ain’t nothin’ warnier 
dan sealskin. Look how de Huskimaw makes 
everythin’ of un.” 

“The Eskimo, you mean?” 

“Sarny. Dat’s what I say, de Huskimaw. 
I ’low I might’s well make me a cap, too, 
now I got de chance.” 

The cap was even rougher than the mit- 
tens, but no less warm. Bob had to laugh 
when he saw Abram draw it on. 

Next a pair of sculps underwent transfor- 
mation at Abram’s hands into crude, 
sleeveless jackets, tied together in front with 
loops of yarn. 

The boys looked hardly human in these 
coats, but the fur, inside, would keep out 
the keenest wind that blew across that land 
of ice. 

After finishing the coats Abram whittled 
out from the gaff stick some Eskimo ice- 
goggles—eye covers with tiny holes drilled 
in the center—so that he should be protected 
from ice-blindness just as Bob was protected 
by his glasses. Three hours after they had 
first sighted the flag, all this work was 
done. 

Abram now securely lashed the gaff-point 
to the flagpole and cut a dozen flippers from 
pelts. He put these, with about ten pounds 
of seal fat, into the bag—it would hold no 
more—and pocketed the bit of wood and the 
spun-yarn ends still remaining. The long 
cords that had stayed the flagpole, also the 
piece he had unwound from the gaff, he 
coiled and gave to Bob, who cast them over 
his shoulder. Abram himself shouldered the 
heavy bag. He gave Bob the gaff. 

“You’m need un more’n me,” he said. 
“You’m got no sparables. Well now, we’m 


fixed up all rate. Now us can strike out for de 
steamer. Things looks wonnerful fine to 
me.” 

“We don’t need to carry all this stuff, do 
we?” asked Bob. ‘‘Not for a few hours’ tramp 
over the ice?” 

“No, not fer a few hours. But dere’m no 
tellin’ if us make de steamer in no few hours. 
Out here on de ice—well, my Uncle Joe 
say, always be on de safe side. Let’s get 
alang!” 

He took another sight from a pinnacle at 
the ship’s smoke, which now seemed dis- 
tinctly nearer. Then the two boys set out, 
eastward, in the direction of the open sea, at 
a good pace. 

Bob was surprised to find what good en- 
durance he had, in spite of the long, hard 
drain that his recent adventures must have 
made upon his reserve strength. Perhaps it 
was the cold, thin Arctic air; perhaps his 
strenuous experiences had toughened him 
and made a man of him. 

Naturally he was tired. What boy wouldn’t 
be under such circumstances? But, walking 
that morning towards the open sea, Bob 
felt strangely exhilarated. 


LL at once, however, they were brought to 

a stand by a bay that sparkled wide in 

the morning sun, heaving up, down, in gigantic 

slopes that looked like moving hillsides. A 

few big pans were floating there. Beyond the 

bay heavy ice extended as far as the eye 
could reach. 

But to right and left, as far as the travelers 
could see, no crossing offered. 

“Well, now, what d’you know about 
that?” demanded Bob and stared blankly at 
the slowly-tilting waters. 

“Huh!” exclaimed Abram. ‘Look like us 
got to bide here till we kin get on a pan an’ 
ferry over. Us got de wind to help us. Find a 
pan, an’ pry her loose—”’ 

“You don’t mean to say you’d try to get 
across there on a pan?” 

“Sarny! Why not?” 

“Mighty dangerous, isn’t it?” 

“Not if ye don’t fall in. Kim alang!’”’ 

Northward along the edge of the bay, Bob 
and Abram found the water gap widening, 
rather than narrowing. 

“Us better not lose no more time, Shrewb,”’ 
said Abram. ‘‘Quicker us gets acrost, better 
it’ll be. Dat steamer ain’t goin’ to bide dere 
lang, if her get out o’ de ice. Here’m a pan, 
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Shrewbie, what'll get we acrost, if us can 
pry ’er clar.” 


IGOROUSLY he jumped up and down 

on a pan that lay, among others, caught 
on the edge of the floe. Bob meanwhile 
stabbed with the gaff, all along the line where 
the pan had frozen fast. A few minutes’ hard 
work and the pan broke loose, with a great 
slosh and surge of water over it. For a raft, 
it looked woefully small. 

“Why, that'll never do!” declared Bob. 
“Tt’s hardly ten feet.square!”’ 

“T seen four, five men ridin’ on one not 
much bigger’n dis un,” insisted the stow- 
away. ‘‘Let’s go now, whiles de breeze still 
blowin’ ’crost de bay!” 

Abram stepped upon the ice raft. 

The pan by now had found its equilibrium, 
risen and shed the water from its gleaming 
surface in glittering cascades. Bob too ven- 
tured upon it. The pan sank a little, but held. 

“A wonnerful good un, I tell ye,” insisted 
Abram. “‘Dere, now, her driftin’ off already. 
Shove ’er off, Shrewbie!’’ 

“All right,” agreed Bob, as open water 
showed between the pan and the floe. It 
seemed rather an appalling venture, to trust 
one’s life to a little ice cake hardly half as 
big as the floor of an ordinary room; to go 
sailing on it out across a wide, heaving ex- 
panse of ocean that rose and fell, with slopes 
like the side of a hill, and sent it slithering 
sickeningly from height to hollow. 

Still hesitating, Bob struck his gaff down 
sharply into the middle of the pan, as if to 
test it. Sometimes a very slight blow, along 
the grain of ice, will crack it. The pan split 
almost in two. The part that Bob was on 
tilted sharply. Water boiled up about his 
arctics. 

He yelled and made a flying leap. He 
landed at the edge of the floe, slipped back- 
ward, caught himself with the gaff that 
luckily hooked into a crack, and scrambled 
to safety. Abram, meanwhile, was shouting 
incoherently. 

By the time Bob had got to his feet, his 
heart knocking hard at his ribs, Abram 
was already ten feet from the solid ice and 
every minute drifting farther. The push 
that Bob had given the split pan when he 
had jumped, added to the urge of the breeze, 
had driven it well out. Bob was left alone on 
the floe. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


Games the Test of Honor 
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“VP ET me play golf or tennis with a man, 
Play ¢ 


and I’ll tell you what sort of person 

he is.’ Have you ever heard any- 

onesay that? Many men makesuch 

remarks. Have you not been prej- 
udiced for or against some of your school- 
mates according to their attitude when 
playing games? 

All the important qualities needed for 
upright and well-bred living are involved 
in playing games—fairness, honor, self- 
control, putting others first, skill and the 
ability to take defeat or victory gracefully. 
Innoplace are manners more evident than in 
sports, whether indoor or outdcor, and good 
manners are necessary if all who take part 
are to have a good time. 

Perhaps you have seen boys or girls 
enjoy a game as long as they were winning 
but when their turn came to lose grow less 
interested. They are not desirable play- 
fellows. Enthusiasm is necessary for a good 
game, no matter what it is, and everyone 
should play to win; but it is poor sportsman- 
sip to expect all the winning. 


HE half-hearted player is not much bet- 
- ter, if any, than the one who insists upon 
winning. It is impolite to others in a game 
‘o play indifferently, for it curtails their 
pleasure. When you play, play with all that 
'8.in you—and learn how to play if you ex- 
pect to play again. 
hen you lose in a game, no matter for 
What reason, it is never good sportsmanship 
‘0 make too many excuses about it. Even 
it it 18 not you yourself that has lost, but 
your side, the same principle holds true. 
not blame the defeat on the wrong angle 
o! the sun, the partial decisions of the referee 
pel advantages taken by the other 


hen there is no referee, two or more 
people playing together often have to take 
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each other’s word on a questionable point 
that comes up. This must be done without 
any accusations or insinuations. 


Very few offenses are regarded with 
more contempt than infraction of honor in 
playing a game. Suppose either a partner 


or an opponent is holding her hand so you 
can see the cards in it; the polite thing is to 
suggest that she hold her hand higher. 
If Ethel is playing croquet with friends and 
says, “You don’t mind if I lift my ball out 
of this hole before I play, do you?” no one 
may prevent her doing this, but Amy and 
Robert and Harold will have their own 
opinions of her sense of honor. Whatever 
the game, a well-trained boy or girl will 
abide strictly by the rules. 


OURTESY in games or sports is shown 
by allowing a visitor or visitors to have 
the first turn. When there are too many 
players the hostess, if there is one, will volun- 
teer to step out, or it will be agreed that each 
one will take her turn in dropping out of 
a round. If the game is mah-jong, old maid or 
authors, the one who is left out should not 
go around looking into every hand and then 
make broad hints about what is going on. 
Many people do not like to be watched 
while they are playing. 

A few things are always annoying in a 
round game— extreme talkativeness, tapping 
on the table, playing out of turn and “‘talk- 
ing across the board’”’ or suggesting to one’s 
partner what he or she is to do. 

Not everybody likes games, and it is not 
considerate to force those who see no fun 
in them to join for others’ convenience. 
The boys and girls and men and women who 
enter into play with zest are very much more 
fortunate than those who do not. Games, 
if they are not carried to excess, provide 
a fine outlet for our energies and enthusiasm; 
and the attitude of the true sportsman who 
plays for the love of the game, has a strong 
sense of fairness and can stand up under 
defeat and not be carried away by victory 
is a fine thing to have in life. In fact, life 
has often been compared to a game in 
which all of us take part. 
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COMMENT 





MAN, once said Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, has four 
choices: to exercise 


much, to be very temperate, 
to take physic, or to be sick 
From The Youth’s Com- 
panion, June 25, 1829. 


It 1s ANNOUNCED that the 
portrait of President Cool- 
idge will appear on the face 
of the memorial coin that 
the mint is to issue in com- 
memoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The 
coin will be a silver half- 
dollar, and one million will 
be minted. It is said that 
this is the first time that a 
President has been honored 
by having his likeness 
stamped on a coin of the 
United States, during his 
term of office. 








THE MANIA FOR OSTENTA- 

TION, foolish when it is not 

absolutely wicked, which attacks so many 
of the newly and suddenly rich, has been 
observed and satirized ever since the days 
of Egypt and Babylon. The latest ex- 
ample of it is reported from Java, where 
the daughter of a man who has made a quick 
fortune in rubber was actually married in a 
dress made entirely of Dutch banknotes, 
sewed together and cut wherever necessary, 
regardless of their value. You cannot help 
pitying those who have so little idea of beau- 
ty, good taste or the proper use of wealth. 


WHEN THE ScHoot Boys of New Zealand 
were asked to vote on the most important 
men now alive, they began by choosing King 
George and the Prince of Wales. That was an 
understandable expression of their British 
patriotism; but who, do you think, stood 
next on their list? Not President Coolidge 
nor Premier Baldwin nor Signor Mussolini 
nor Marshal Foch nor M. Briand nor any 
other great public character. It was Henry 
Ford. When we consider how the present age 
values mechanical progress, business organ- 
ization and commercial success, the choice 
was not an unnatural one. Of a civilization so 
much more mobile than any earlier one, Mr. 
Ford is an excellent representative. 


THE Bok Prize, for the person who has done 
some act or piece of service which greatly 
advances the best interests of the city of 
Philadelphia, goes this year to Samuel Yellin, 
a genius in ornamental ironwork who, only 
nineteen years ago, came to this country asa 
Polish immigrant. Mr. Yellin plans to use 
the money to help found a school in Philadel- 
phia where boys can learn the art of making 
beautiful things in wrought iron. 


MARBLES TODAY AND 
YESTERDAY 


ost of the snow has disappeared and 

the ground has again assumed that 

moist and muddy condition which, 

however annoying it may be to adults, im- 

presses the youthful mind as providentially 
suited to marbles. 

Not yet, perhaps, have the historians in- 
cluded among the Decisive Battles of the 
World that titanic struggle which took place 
last year at Atlantic City, in which “Dutch” 
Robbins of Springfield, Mass., defeated 
Tommie Raley of Owensboro, Ky., for the 
marbles championship of America, but the 
future will do it justice. The time approaches 
when Victory will once more hover about the 
enchanting ring, her face inscrutable until at 
last she lays her wreath upon some boyish 
brow, as yet unknown. It is time to train. 

What though ‘the battle ground be cir- 
cumscribed? So was that of Thermopylae, and 
here, as there, the contest will be stubborn 
and picturesque. The game of marbles is, like 
war, a great leveler. The Spartan simplicity 
of a faded blue sweater, old knickers and 
well-worn shoes may oppose the Persian 
luxury of an immaculate herring-bone jersey, 
golf stockings to match and new sneakers. 
The world will look on, impartial. Two 
hundred thousand American boys, repre- 
senting more than three score cities, will 
contend by proxy, through the two potential 
champions that win through to the finals, 
and thousands of their countrymen will look 
on. The prize will be fame and a kingdom 





This is a picture of the airplane in which Captain Wilkins hopes to fly from Alaska to Spitzbergen across the 
unexplored polar ice 


THE COINS THAT BUY SUCCESS 
By Edward A. Filene 


[nes are no supermen in busi- 
ness. There are no miracles, 
there is no magic, in business. 
The price of success has to be paid 
just as definitely as the price of a 
pair of boots. It is paid in hard work, 
straight thinking, team work and 
good health—moral, mentaland phys- 
ical health. These are the coins that 
purchase success. I wish every young 
man and every young woman would 
remember that. 

The men who do the big things of 
the world are everyday men like you 
and me. They have made mistakes 
and blunders. You can put it down as 
an axiom that there is no successful 
man who has not known failure. 
Learning to walk, some one has said, 
—Carlyle I believe it was,—is learn- 
ing to fall—and to catch oneself. 
Successful men are those who go on 
stumbling and falling—but catching 
themselves. 

The ability to succeed is the sum 
total of innumerable victories against 
obstacles, from hour to hour, in the 
work—and in the play too—of the 
ordinary day. The motive power of 
success is will power, and will power 
is never acquired in any supernatural 
way. Health of the body and the 
sound quality of the brain are the 
basis of a strong will; but only using 
and exercising the will can give it the 
strength of which it is capable. 

We all know you cannot train a 
man whose muscles are fundamen- 


tally diseased to be an athlete. Many 
men, however, have overcome almost 
hopeless physical weakness. Doctor 
Steinmetz, the famous consulting 
engineer of the General Electric Com- 
pany, was a conspicuous example. 
He was a physical cripple. Theodore 
Roosevelt when he went to college 
was so near-sighted that he could not 
see a hundred feet, and when he was 
graduated he weighed less than a 
hundred pounds. But see what he did 
with himself! The average man can 
train his body into the strength of 
health, and, given the average brain 
to start with, he can train it so that 
he will have the will power that 
commands success. 

Let the boy or girl who is starting 
at the bottom think of the brain as a 
muscle. Until it is trained it is soft 
and flaccid, as our physical muscles 
are until we learn to walk—and as 
they soon become if indolence or 
sickness keeps us from exercising 
them constantly. That is the way 
with the brain. If you would strength- 
en it, exercise it continually, not 
in abstract thinking, but in the ordi- 
nary work of the ordinary job of the 
ordinary day. And the will is only a 
function of the brain. Like the reason- 
ing powers or the perceptive powers, 
it grows strong by use. When it has 
grown strong and is directed by a 
brain made supple and active in the 
same way, success in life must follow. 
Nothing else is possible. 





that may consist of a gold watch, a radio set 
and passes to all the major-league ball games. 
Among the spectators will be many who 
will revert in memory to the simple marble 
games of their youth when “‘fat,”’ “big ring,” 
“bogie pop” and ‘“‘rake’’ were ‘the usual 
games. What melody of sweet words echo in 
their ears! ‘‘Knuckle down!’ “Squawks!”’ 
“No fudge!”” “Spanin’s!’’ How musically 
tinkle once more in the pockets of memory 
the ‘‘moss agates,”’ ‘French alleys,” ‘‘crock- 
eries,”’ ‘‘chinees’’ and “glassies’’ of boyhood! 
Even the humble ‘‘doggies’’ were not to be 
despised, because, like Lincoln’s plain people, 
there were so many of them; eight for a cent 
was the usual price. Nor was the ponderous 
and dominating ‘‘bogie’’ to be overlooked. 
here were battles royal even in those 
days, as when “Put’’ Everson, learning by 
chance that Lon Finger and his gang were 
coming over on Saturday afternoon to ‘‘skin’”’ 


him, practiced all Friday evening on the 
braided rug in the sitting room, till he could 
send the French alley that he used for a 
snapper in a long, high-arching parabola that 
descended on the marble in the center with 
the accuracy of long-range indirect fire and, 
having driven the target across the horizon of 
the ring, stood in its place. When Saturday’s 
sun went down it was “Put” of the bulging 
pockets who inquired sarcastically, ‘Now, 
who’s skinned?” 

Sweet memories, all of them, except those 
that recall the profiteer with the “rake,” that 
little board of arched and numbered gate- 
ways at which the unwary were induced to 
roll their marbles by the hope of winning 
many for one. Vain hope! When the supper 
bell called that youthful prototype of big 
business, he left.a bankrupt and desolated 
community. 

“Ah! these marble games today are not 


much like those that we 
used to play!’ Thus always 
the old men talk who sit 
above the gate and watch 


SPEECH 
r the tone of voice in 


which you speak is im- 

portant, what you say 
with it is even more s0. 
The voice is the tone, the 
timbre, of the violin; speech 
is the air you play on it 

Although you may have 
all the outward semblance 
of a gentleman and all the 
inward grace of an angel, 
yet if you express yourself 
in careless or commonplace 
or crude language, the cul- 
tivated world will say, ‘‘Thy 
speech bewrayeth thee.” 
Your secret will be out. 
You are not ofthe elect, 
to whom our English speech 
is a beautiful implement, to be used deli- 
cately or forcefully, as the need is, but 
never heedlessly. 

“Jew see Jim wen ’e was goan ‘ome 
yest’dy?” 

“Nope, but I sorrim n’our ago.” 

“Say, lady, zis your piper?” 

“Gee, Mame, ain’ dis slush sumpin awilul!” 

“Year,” “yep” and “y’ar”’ for yes; ‘‘naw,” 
“nope” and ‘‘nit” for no; ‘‘feller’’ for fellow 
or mister; ‘‘guy’’ for man or person. 

These and a hundred other crudities like 
them assail the ear every day; and often 
they proceed not out of the mouths of 
the ignorant and the uneducated but from 
those that have had abundant oppor- 
tunity to learn to speak in a more seemly 
way. 

Sometimes the carelessness is deliberate— 
the result of a feeling that too precise a 
speech savors of a sort of mental foppishness 
unworthy of a man. It is a mistake. One 
can speak good, strong English without 
being a prig or a pedant, but no one can 
speak the language of the crude and ignorant 
without thereby not only making himself 
automatically one of them, but, what is 
not so often perceived, putting his family too 
into that class. For, unless we take thought 
to the contrary, our habitual speech through 
life is far more what we learn at home than 
what we learn in school. When, therefore, 
you speak ignorantly or boorishly, you are 
announcing to all within hearing that your 
family tree has had small acquaintance with 
the pruning knife of education. 





A THREAT TO EUROPEAN 
PEACE 


USSOLINI continues to be the chief 
M obstacle to a genuine restoration of 
peace in Europe. A statesman whose 
favorite characters in history are Cesar and 
Napoleon, and whose guides in philosophy 
are Machiavelliand Nietzsche, could not well 
be anything else. His truculence has been 
directed most recently against the Germans, 
who have aroused his anger by objecting to 
the way Italy is conducting affairs in that 
district along the upper Adige River which 
the Germans call the southern Tyrol, and 
which the Italians call the Trentino. 

This region is mixed in population. The 
northern part, about the headwaters of the 
Adige, is wholly German. The southern end 
is strongly Italian. For a number of centuries 
the whole district was under German rule, 
first that of the empire and then that of 
Austria. At the close of the late war Italy 
claimed and received the southern Tyrol. 
The boundary was fixed at the Brenner Pass, 
which is the best way across the main range 
of the Alps and consequently a place ot 
great military importance. 

It is possible to defend the new boundary 
as the natural, geographical frontier bet ween 
north and south, but the fact remains that 
for some distance south of the pass the 
people are German, not Italian. Under these 
circumstances the Italians might have 
shown a moderation and sympathy 1” 
governing this alien minority which would 
in the end have attached all south Tyrol to 
Italy, as Alsace, originally German, became 
attached to France. But Mussolini, with 
his open contempt for everything not Italian, 
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and his equally open belief in force, has done 
everything possible to irritate and alienate 
these new citizens of Italy. German schools 
have been suppressed, German place names 
changed to Italian, German laws and cus- 
toms flouted and forbidden. And when 
murmurs arise, and the German neighbors 
of these people in Austria and Bavaria 
express their indignation, Mussolini breaks 
out into belligerent speech and warns Ger- 
many that Italy will do as it pleases and, if 
anyone makes any trouble about it, will 
exact two eyes for an eye and a whole set of 
teeth for a tooth. 

This is ‘fighting talk,’’ and if Germany 
were not disarmed, and in no mood for more 
bloodshed, it would be hard to prevent actual 
war. As it is, there will be no war, but there 
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will be a rankling sense of injustice and 
oppression among the German people every- 
where, and Italy will have won for itself an 
enemy whose hatred is pretty sure to cost 
the successors of Mussolini very dear at 
some time or other. 

As long as things go on as they are going 
in southern Tyrol that territory will be a 
permanent danger spot in Europe, a con- 
tinual source of irritation and a continual 
provocation to war. It will be interesting to 
see whether the League of Nations is able 
to set afoot any useful movement to reconcile 
the differences between the Italians and 
the Germans there. But of that there is small 
hope while Mussolini rules Italy. The place 
and the man are dangerous; only the time is 
unfavorable for trouble. 





A Long Strike Ends 


The anthracite coal strike lasted five and 
ahalf months. The agreement through which 
it was brought to an end has this at least to 
recommend it, that it was not the result of 
political pressure or of political negotiation. 
The Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, seems 
to have had some hand in it, but he ex- 
plicitly resigned the credit for bringing the 
two parties together to Mr. Grant of Cleve- 
land, who is a successful business man and 
a coal operator himself in the bituminous 
field. The truth of the matter is that both 
mine-owners and miners were heartily tired 
of the strike. They had found that the public 
was able and willing to get along without 
hard coal, and that the President was not 
to be beguiled into making a doubtful use 
of the Federal power to end the deadlock. 
Accordingly they decided to end it them- 
selves, as they ought to have done long ago. 
The settlement, so called, is of course a 
compromise. It includes a five-year contract 
at present wages, with an annual oppor- 
tunity for revising those wages, a modified 
plan for collecting union dues from the min- 
ers at the pit mouth and provision for 
optional arbitration of future disagreements 
within the industry. Congress ought to lose 
no time in taking up the report of the fact- 
finding’ commission of 1922, whose recom- 
mendations have so far been ignored. That 
commission advised Congress to regulate the 
coal industry through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, establish a licensing 
system for those who buy and ship coal, lay 
a tax on royalties and differential profits, 
provide for a careful study of unemployment 
and wages and adopt a standard ton—either 
the long or the short ton. 


Affairs of the League 


Germany wants to join the League of 
Nations, and it has been taken for granted 
that it would apply for membership at the 
next opportunity. It is now said, however, 
that the German government means to 
insist on a seat in the League Council and 
will not join unless that demand is granted. 
—The preliminary sessions of the committee 
that is to prepare business for the proposed 
conference on the limitation of armaments 
will probably be held not at Geneva but at 
Evian-les-Bains in France. It is desired that 
Russia shall attend the conference, but the 
Russians decline to send representatives to 
Geneva unless the Swiss government makes 
an official apology for the assassination of 
Vorovsky, a soviet delegate to a previous 
international conference held in Switzerland. 

his the Swiss government has so far re- 
fused to do, since the Russian was killed, not 
by a Swiss, but by one of his own country- 
men, who was an enemy of the Bolsheviks. 








Putting Our Food into Trusts 


Hitherto we have marveled at the United 
tates Steel Corporation as the Colossus 
of “trusts.” But the habit of organizing 
§igantic industrial and financial combina- 
tions has reached the baking business and 
Produced a corporation bigger even than 
U. S. Steel. The Ward Food Products 
Corporation, representing a merger of no 
one knows how many bakeries and baking 
Companies, has been formed, with a proposed 
Capitalization of some two billion dollars. 
ne curious and interesting feature of its 
charter is the provision that a substantial 
portion of its profits shall be spent in philan- 








thropic enterprises. Mr. Ward, who is the 
official head of the giant concern, mentions 
with approval the practise of ‘‘tithing’’ and 
hints that his company may devote a tenth, 
at least, of its profits to this end. Meanwhile, 
the government, evidently alarmed at the 
dimensions of this industrial infant, has 
brought suit for its dissolution, on the ground 
that the corporation amounts to a monopoly 
in restraint of trade. It is a fact, however, as 
Mr. Ward points out, that so long as the 
American housewife exists, no baking concern 
can have a monopoly of the business, and 
no such corporation can do business profit- 
ably if the women of the country make up 
their minds that it is not dealing fairly by 
them. Another big merger recently made is 
the United States Stores Corporation, which 
includes several ‘“‘chain-store’’ grocery 
companies, and the National Food Products 
Corporation, which operates more than two 
thousand ‘‘chain stores’’ in twenty states. 


An “Equal Rights” Amendment 


The National Woman’s Party is urging on 
Congress an amendment to the Constitution 
that shall forbid any distinction between 
men and women in the laws of the nation or 
of any state thereof. The aim of the proposers 
is to equalize the property and legal rights of 
the sexes throughout the United States, but, 
since one of the necessary results would be 
the unconstitutionality of laws giving women 
certain privileges or exceptions from pro- 
longed labor in industry, a considerable 
number of women, especially those who are 
interested in the welfare of women wage- 
earners, are as much opposed to the amend- 
ment as their politically-minded sisters are in 
favor of it. It does not seem probable that 
the amendment will pass Congress, during 
this session at least. 





Another Famous Cathedral Crumbling 


Stone buildings resist time’s gnawing tooth 
better than wood of course, but they yield 
nevertheless. That is especially true of the 
lofty Gothic cathedrals whose enormous and 
complicated strains are borne by columns 
and arches, which are not always of the 
hardest stone. St. Paul’s in London is now 
closed for essential repairs, and it is reported 
that the famous Cathedral of Cologne is 
crumbling beneath the weight of its towers. 
Continual repair work is necessary on such 
buildings, but the funds that used to support 
such work were swept away by the post-war 
inflation of the German currency, and the 
cathedral is now, or shortly will be, in a 
condition that will present a constant men- 
ace of collapse. A movement is on foot to 
raise the money that is needed for thorough- 
going repairs by public subscription. 


How Much Oil Is There? 


No one knows. The present oil fields are 
limited in extent and must fail in time, but 
no one can tell how much oil is still to be 
discovered. The use of petroleum is at pres- 
ent so large and is increasing so rapidly that 
a good many of the far-sighted men in the 
industry are worried. Mr. H. L. Doherty, 
for example, says we are wasting our oil at an 
alarming rate, that the nation has no true 
reserves left, and that in a comparatively 
few years the supply will be so nearly ex- 
hausted that the price will be exorbitant. 
Other authorities are: less pessimistic and 
believe that the industry is safe for a good 
many years to come. 














COMPANION 





“Shall we invite Virginia?” 


- E SIMPLY must decide this 
morning which boys and girls 
we want for our house-party next 
month,” said Ruth. She had come 
into the living room with a pencil and 
paper in her hand, and now she 
dropped into a big chair near her 
brother Alan. “Mother says we 
can’t have more than eight, counting 
us. This is the list I’ve made. See 
what you think of it.” 


Alan read the list over slowly. 
“It’s just about right,” he said. “‘As 
far as it goes. But do you realize 
you’ve only picked three girls, in- 
stead of four?” 


Ruth nodded. “That’s exactly 
what I wanted to talk over with you, 
Alan—the question of a fourth girl. 
Shall we invite Virginia?” 


Alan sat up as suddenly as if a bee 
had stung him. “We shall not, if I 
have anything to say about it!” he 
exclaimed. “ Virginia’s a nice girl, all 
right, but what good would she be 
on our kind of house-party? She’s 
always having headaches and when 
anyone suggests a hike or something 
else alittle strenuous she usually says, 
‘Oh, let’s not do that—I really don’t 
feel like it today!’ If we have 
her, Ruth, she'll spoil every- 
body’s fun!” 


“Of course I’m right!” said Alan. 


“Count Virginia out—we’ll’ pick 


another girl!” 


“ “ “« 


Every girl wants to be “counted in” on all 
the good times her crowd has. Every girl 
wants to be popular. But many a girl fails to 
realize that popularity usually goes to an- 
mated, tireless girls—girls who are radiant 


with health! 


It’s too bad that some girls, like Virginia, 
are careless about the habits that mean vigor- 
ous good health. Fhey sit up too late at night. 
They don’t get enough fresh air and exercise. 
They eat unwholesome food. And, perhaps 
worst of all, they have formed the habit of 
drinking tea and coffee—drinks which con- 


tain the dangerous drug-stimulant, caffein! 


Caffein upsets digestion, causes headaches 
and sleeplessness. It deadens the warning 
which protect 
energy and vitality. Drinks which contain 
you needn’t do 
without a hot mealtime drink. Use healthful 


danger-signals of fatigue, 
caffein are dangerous! But 


Postum! 


Postum is a delicious drink, made of whole 
wheat and bran, roasted. Instant Postum, 
made with hot (not boiled) milk instead of the 
usual boiling water, is especially popular with 
healthy, vigorous girls and boys. We’d like 
you to try it for thirty days, just to prove to 
yourself how wholesome and nourishing a hot 
drink can be. Your grocer has Postum—or, if 
you wish, we will send you one week’s supply, 
free. Just fill out the coupon below—and mail 


it today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








“IT guess you’re right,” said 
Ruth, regretfully. 
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Postum is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Flakes, and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the 
cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 


P.—Y. C. 3-26 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


Instant Postum..i......++- O Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
osTuM CEREAL ......-+-++. prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 





Name. 


Street. 





City. State. 








easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but 
should be boiled 20 minutes. 








In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co,, Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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HOW DID HE PLAY? 
Anna Hamilton Wood 


How did He play, that Boy of Galilee 
With almost woman-smile, and in his eyes 
Strange lights and shadows which immor- 
talize 
The artists who have set their beauties free? 
I wonder, when a ball flew from his hand 
Backed by the force of the young muscles’ 
; spring, 
"If in the helpless, silent, speeding thing 
He saw a world subservient to command? 


He must have loved construction. Joseph's lad 
Was clever with his plane, the neighbors 
said, 
: And in a well-turned angle early read 
A deftness which the elder never had. 
Perhaps, as night playmates, He called the 
stars 
Which danced upon the bosom of a lake; 
And lads who fought each other for his sake 
Were proud of wounds, and honored by the 
' ‘scars. 


All the dumb animals, both wild and tame, 

+ The feathered and the furred, drew without 

ear 
a to the strange, sweet One. Each added 
; year 
uilt stronger citadels to boyhood’s fame. 
I: would believe He often laughed aloud, 
The carefree laughter of unclouded youth. 
, (For later records bear the bitter truth, 
Christ never laughed when by his mission 
bowed!) t 


And did He race and swim, in outdoor things 

' A giant of prowess, building up the health 
He needed when that body's mighty wealth 

Of life-force drooped beneath grief’s soiling 
: wings? 

There must have been still hours the embryo 
_Of greatness stirred and lashed his spirit 
' high, 

shad toile thundered to Him from the sky. 
But how He played—the world shall never 


know! 


THE TRANSFORMING POWER OF 
FORGIVENESS 


N the State House at Albany, New York, 
there is a carefully preserved letter which 
reads as follows: 

: “Upon condition that Roswell McIntyre, 
of Company E., 6th Regiment of New York 
Cavalry, returns to his regiment and faith- 
fully serves out his term, making up for lost 
time, or until otherwise lawfully discharged, 
he is fully pardoned for any supposed deser- 
tion heretofore committed, and this paper is 
his pass to go to his regiment. 

‘ Abraham Lincoln.” 

‘ Then.on the side of it there is this indorse- 
ment: “Transportation furnished to Balti- 
more, Maryland. H. Bronson.” And then at 
the bottom, in a different handwriting, there 
is this other endorsement: ‘“Taken from the 
body of Roswell McIntyre after the Battle 
of Five Forks, Virginia, 1865.” 

This brief scrap of paper tells its own elo- 
quent story. Apparently, it is a story of 
weakness and desertion, gloriously trans- 
formed into one of hercism and devotion to 
duty, even unto death. Something ennobling 
had come into the life of the erstwhile 
deserter. That something was a magnani- 
mous act of forgiveness upon the part of the 
great War President, which prompted him to 
forgive a shameful past and give one who had 
proved faithless to his trust one more chance. 
That he was worthy of that chance the last 
indorsement the letter bears pathetically 
but nobly testifies. 

A great English preacher once said, ‘‘We 
can never know what is in man until we have 
tried forgiveness on him.” It is doubtful if 
truer words could be spoken. There is no 
quality the human heart can exhibit that 
will so quickly touch the innate manhood 
within even the worst of us and bring to the 
surface all that is lovely and commendable 
as‘this quality of forgiveness. Few of us can 
resist it. Under the magic of its touch weak 
men every day are made strong, cowards 
transformed into heroes, and selfish and in- 
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JUST EGGS—NOT GUARANTEED FRESH 


fb is the oldest dozen of eggs in the world. They are the famous fossil 


dinosaur eggs found in Mongolia, by the scientific expedition led by Dr. Roy 


Chapman Andrews. From eggs like these, no one knows how many years ago, 
came the little dinosaurs, which later grew into the gigantic lizard reptiles 
that dominated the animal world in those days. The dinosaurs became ex- 


tinct ages ago. 
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different men converted into loyal servants 
to duty and consecration. The pity is that 
more of us are not willing to put it to the 
test. 


THE WONDERFUL CARILLON 


ITHIN the last few years several caril- 

lons have been installed in American 
church towers: one at Gloucester, Mass., 
another at Scituate, Mass., and a third, 
probably the largest in the world, in the 
Park Avenue Baptist Church in New York. 
A carillon, though it is composed of bells, is 
something different from the ordinary chime. 
It is, says the Scientific American, the most 
lasting yet the rarest, the loudest yet the 
most ethereal, of musical instruments. 

A set of chimes usually includes eight to 
ten bells, all fairly large, ranging in weight 
from three hundred to six thousand pounds. 
A chime is attuned only to the diatonic 
scale; that is, the white keys of a piano. Its 
range is very limited, although six bells 
suffice for playing Lead, Kindly Light, and 
eight are enough for a hundred tunes. 
first-class carillon will comprise from thirty 
to forty or more bells: great bass kolokols, to 
use the sounding Russian word, that may 
weigh sixteen thousand pounds, and little, 
silvery tinklers of twenty pounds or less. 
The range will be three or four chromatic 
octaves, including all the sharps and flats of 
the scale. The Park Avenue carillon has no 
less than fifty-three bells, ranging from E 
below the bass clef to the second A above the 
treble clef. 

The carillon is really a Flemish invention; 
and nowhere else in the world are carillons 
so common as in Belgium and Holland. At 
present nearly every city and town in the 
“Nether” countries has its bells and its 
official bell-master or ‘‘carillonneur,”” whose 
standing is that of the organist in any im- 
portant American church. About one hun- 
dred carillons were recently listed in Belgium, 
and in Holland one hundred and fifteen. 
Nine of the Belgian carillons were destroyed 
during the war, but only two of these were 
important—that in St. Peter’s at Louvain, 
and that of the famous Cloth Hall at Ypres. 
But those at Mechlin, Antwerp, Bruges, 
Ghent—the greatest quartet in the sky— 
have even been improved and are now more 
clearly perfect than ever before. France laid 
claim to forty carillons a dozen years ago, 
Germany to twenty. Only a score were left 
to other nations, including the English and 
Scotch sets and those in Ireland. 

A carillon bell is tuned quite as accurately, 
and far more permanently, than the best of 
pianos. The pitch or note goes higher as the 
diameter of the bell decreases; the volume or 
loudness falls off as the bell loses size and 
weight. How Franz and Pieter Hemony, 


greatest of Belgian founders, tuned their 
bells in the seventeenth century is not 
known; but in the modern process one 
thousand five hundred tuning forks are used. 

By means of a recent improvement to the 
console (that is, the striking apparatus, 
keyboard included) the same makers have 
removed a serious physical obstacle to the 
cultivation of carillon art. By hanging the 
larger clappers near the inner side of the 
bells, and by using a clever system of 
counter-balances, the keyboard touch has 
been so lightened that one can strike with 
his little finger a cannon-boom upon the 
nine-ton bass of the instrument in the tower 
of the New York church. 


FRIENDLY MRS. JAY; JEALOUS 
MR. JAY 


F  Wgens of blue jays had built their nest ina 
small apple tree, a few feet from the 
house. Our coming and going past their 
home finally became such a common occur- 
rence that the female would not leave the 
nest when we approached. I noticed this and 
began trying to tame her. Every time I 
passed the nest I edged in a little closer to it. 
I made no unnecessary motions or sounds 
while doing so and, after the bright-eyed 
little housekeeper and I had been face to face 
a few minutes, always backed cautiously 


away. 

Once I held my hand directly over the 
nest, and she lifted her head and opened her 
mouth. This amused me, as I thought she 
did it through anger at my intrusion. I re- 
peated the performance a number of times 
and finally decided that she wanted to be 
fed. I tried her with a piece of meat, which 
she hastily swallowed, and then opened her 
mouth for more. Feeding the jay thereafter 
became a very enjoyable pastime. The 
number of worms and insects she disposed of 
was astonishing. Meat, either raw or cooked, 
was particularly acceptable. 

The male bird, however, bitterly resented 
my attentions to his mate. He fairly despised 
me. Every time I came near the nest he was 
right there, darting about from limb to limb, 
making sharp passes at my head, and filling 
the air with his angry cries. I never was able 
to soften his prejudice the least bit. 

I soon had the brooding jay so tame that I 
could stroke her. She would look at me with 
the most trustful expression imaginable in 
ther eyes as I petted her, and I honestly be- 
ilieve she enjoyed being fondled. One day I 
| undertook to take her in my hand. She was 
‘not a bit frightened, though the male was 
;hovering about, whacking away at my head 
_and eyes and making a fearful din. Just as I 
thought I had her tlear.of. the nest, her ‘feet 
caught in the edgé of it:-My pulling her loose 
alarmed her, and she flew, screaming, to a 
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nearby tree. I never tried to repeat the yx r- 
formance, though she was as tame as ever thie 
next day. The male, I think, hated me more 
than ever after that. 

About this time I was away from hon a 
few weeks. When I returned, the nest in the 
little apple tree was filled—and brimming 
over—with young birds—big, fat fellows, «:/- 
most ready to fly. The mother, however, :e- 
membered me and still accepted food aid 
petting at my hands. The father bird also 
remembered me and made it extremely wn- 
pleasant for me every time he caught sie 
near that nest of precious birdlings. I have 
often thought how happy he must have been 
when the youngsters had learned to use their 
wings and he could lead them out of our yard 
and away to the forest. —A. J. Moore 


MR. PEASLEE ON DOING WHAT 
YOU’RE FIT FOR 


Be pend place up on the hill,” observed the 
summer boarder, to whom Caleb Peas- 


-lee was pointing out the features of Dil- 


mouth, “‘looks so pretty and blossomy; as 
if somebody worked among the flowers all 
the time.” 

“Somebody does,’ replied Caleb suc- 
cinctly. ‘‘That’s the way he gits his livin’. 

“He had quite a spell gittin’ settled on 
what he was goin’ to do,” Caleb went on. 
“He tried ’bout everything that folks round 
here raise for a livin-—and made a botch of 
everything; and then he tried somethin’ 
nobody in these parts ever had any notion 
of gittin’ money out of, and he’s doin’ well. 

“T well r’member,” said Caleb with a 
chuckle, “his fust venture into farmin’;. he 
was like lots of folks from the city—he 
figgered anybody c’d make money raisin’ 
hens. So he laid out to go into that, and he 
wa’n’t ready to take any advice about it, 
any more’n he was in other things he started 
to do, like raisin’ p’taters. 

“‘He’d read a lot about cultivation bein’ 
the same as fert’lizer—and so it is, up to a 
certain p’int; but you’ve got to have the 
fert’lizer too. You’ve got to have richness to 
start with; and then the more you hoe the 
more you git. 

“‘Mebbe he’d have raised some p’taters if 
he’d dressed the ground heavier and had 
worked in ’em as much as he did in his 
flower garden—but he didn’t do _ that. 
Growin’ p’taters was work, but his flowers 
was play to him, and he surely played; | 
never see such flowers! He worked in them 
many an hour when he ought to’ve been 
hoein’ amongst his p’taters. 

“T d’know whether he got his seed back 
off’n his p’taters, but if he did that it was 
all he done. And that was the end of his 
p’tater-raisin’. The next year it was celery, 
seems to me, and the next onions; and then 
mebbe the next was the year he figgered 
there was big money for a farmer in cab- 
bages. But they was all about the same as 
his p’tater venture. 

‘“‘He had one spell with hens, same’s all 
city farmers do. As I said, he wouldn’t take 
any advice. He figgered it all out, and he 
made up his mind, seein’ he c’d buy little 
chickens cheaper than he could growed hens 
or pullets, that was what he’d buy. So he 
started out, and when he found a farmer that 
had some young chickens he’d go in and 
barter for ’em, he to have his pick. And he 
was d’lighted when they let him pick the 
biggest and most forrard ones. He cruised 
‘round the neighborhood till he culled out of 
about every brood that was hatched, and in 
the end I sh’d s’pose he had somewheres 
about a hundud and fifty big, likely-lookin’ 
chickens, b’fore he found out his mistake.” 

The boarder looked a little puzzled. ‘'l 
don’t see yet,’’ she submitted. 

Caleb grinned. ‘‘They was all roosters, 
every oné of ’em,’’ he explained, ‘‘and for a 
man that’s startin’ an egg farm, a hundud 
and fifty roosters is too many—and no liens 
at all. Anybody c’d have told him if he'd 
asked. But he went into somethin’ he didn’t 
know without takin’ guidance. But he was 
willin’ to learn after that—and for some 
reason he come to me. 

“I was ready for him, and I says: ‘One 
time I had a man workin’ for me when | 
used to have crews in the woods, lumberin ; 
and one spring the foreman I had made a 
note in the wage-book about this man. It 
read: ‘‘Doane ain’t much of a river-driver, 
but he’s a pretty fair whistler.” Now,’ ! 
says, ‘you ain’t much of a farmer nor :hen 
raiser—but you're a pretty fair flower 
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grower; why don’t you raise stuff you have 
luck with—and like to work over?’ 

“T said more’n that to him,’’ Caleb went 
on, “’nough to set him thinkin’ anyway— 
and to some purpose, ’s you c’n notice. I’ve 
known him to send away a small jag of 
posies and git more cash money for ‘em 
than I got for a two-hoss wagon load of 
p'taters. Not that I begrudge it to him— 
he works for it; but it’s what he’s fitted 
for. As my woods-boss said: ‘If you can’t 
be a river-man, do what you c’n do best, 
if it’s only whistling!’ ”’ 


HOW THEODORE VAIL’S CAREER 
BEGAN 


ge man’s success in life does not come 
by accident, though fortune may favor 
one more than another. But it is his devotion 
to service and his will to overcome all 
obstacles that set him firmly on the upward 
road. The late Theodore N. Vail, long presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Company, got his 
opportunity to display those qualities when 
he was a railway mail clerk on the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 

Early in the seventies young Vail lived in 
Omaha, and his run was from Omaha to 
Ogden, a six-day trip in those days. One day 
in winter his train was stopped by a snow 
‘blockade in the Rocky Mountains. It was 
not long before other trains were stalled be- 
hind the first train, and the same condition 
prevailed on the other side of the mountain 
passes. Passengers fumed over the delay, but 
the young postal clerk was most concerned 
. over the delay in the movement of the 
transcontinental mail. 

The officials finally decided to run the 
trains back in each direction and wait for 
better weather conditions before crossing 
the divide. The other mail clerks refused to 
do any more than put the mail sacks off the 
trains, declaring that the railroad would get 
them delivered some way. But that did not 
satisfy Vail, and, raising a volunteer crew 
among the passengers, he moved all the 
pouches from one side of the divide to the 
last train on the other side, a distance of 
some six miles. The same men brought the 
mail back from the other side, and in this 
way all the mail at least was promptly 
delivered. 

A few days later Mr. Vail received a tele- 
gram to report to the Postmaster-General at 
Washington. He did so and was appointed 
chief of the railway mail service with 3500 
clerks under his immediate supervision. On 
one of the stalled trains that day was an 
official of the Post Office Department, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard; and when he found 
out how the mail got across the divide he 
recommended for promotion the clerk that 
had performed the feat. Later when Mr. 
Hubbard left the government service he be- 
came interested in the telephone, which had 
just been invented by Alexander Graham 
Bell, and was at the head of the orig- 
inal Bell Telephone Company. This was 
in the spring of 1877, and three months later, 
when the struggling concern needed a general 
manager, Mr. Hubbard chose Mr. Vail for 
the place, and the latter carried on until he 
became the head of one of the country’s 
largest corporations—master of wires on 
earth, and by courtesy king of the wireless 
of the heavens. 


THE GUN AND THE GOOSE 


E femenog the story of his boyhood in a 
A prairie town, Herbert Quick, the novel- 
ist, wonders how the goose came to be ac- 
cepted as the type of silliness; it is, he says, 
the wiliest of birds, whether wild or domestic. 
Any but a very skillful sportsman might 
tramp the prairie for days without bag- 
ging a goose, when geese were abundant. 
The wary birds put out sentinels to give 
the alarm when the flock was feeding. 
But he was bound to get one, and after 
many failures he did; though which was the 


“Thad,” he relates, ‘‘an old army musket. 
It scattered so that one might reasonably 
have expected it would once in a while hit 
something not aimed at, and once or twice 
it did; but usually it was quite harmless save 
to him at the butt of it. I determined to 
resort to heroic measures; so I put nine 

uckshot in a stout cloth bag and filled in 
the crevices with small pellets. I soaked this 
Projectile in tallow and laid it out in the 
cold to harden. I put in a heavy charge of 
Powder, with much difficulty got the bag 
of shot into the barrel and rammed it home. 
I realized I had some load in the old cannon, 

ut 1 refused to be scared of trying it on 
le gc ese. 


“Going to where the honking was loud- 
est,—there were thousands flying about,—I 
squatted behind a bunch of kinnikinnick, 
cocked the gun and waited. A flock of 
twenty or so came right towards me, until 
at last they saw me. With a bugle call of 
alarm the leader ordered a left oblique and 
an upward slant, and, waiting until I could 
shoot into the feathers instead of against 
them, I let drive. 

“A number of things happened. I found 
myself rolling through a shallow pool of 
water and my musket several feet away; but 
as I turned over I saw the great gander 
coming down head over heels out of the air, 
and my heart swelled with delight! When I 
had secured him, I noticed that my breast 
was covered with blood from my ensan- 
guined nose. I never loaded the musket 
quite so heavily again—and never got an- 
other goose with it. Whenever I discharged 
the gun for a week or so after, my nose 
would bleed.” 


TALL, BUT TRUE 


a“ BSCRIBER who lives in Kansas writes us 
as follows: 

I read in a recent issue of The Youth’s 
Companion the “‘tall story’’ told by one of 
your contributors about the hunter in 
Minnesota who shot the deer in the rear, 
whereupon the deer swung around so quickly 
that the bullet came out of its chest and shot 
the hunter in the arm. This story sounded 
rather extraordinary to me, but I have one 
here that I know is absolutely true, and, 
since it is true, I am ready to believe the 
other man’s story. 

One of my neighbors, while driving along- 
side an alfalfa field not long ago, saw some- 
thing thrashing around some distance out in 
the field. The man stopped his car and 
proceeded to investigate. What he found was 
a bull snake about three feet long that had 
seized a large hawk by the throat and had 
two loops of his body around the hawk’s 
neck. The hawk was nearly choked to death, 
and just then another large hawk flew down 
to his assistance. The first hawk in his death 
struggles hooked his claws round the second 
hawk’s leg, and the second hawk could not 
get loose. The snake had his tail wrapped 
round a bunch of alfalfa, and there he was 
holding two large hawks to the ground. The 
man killed the snake and both hawks with a 
tire tool and brought all three to town to 
prove his story. There are not many queerer 
true stories than that. 


LINES INSPIRED BY ENGINE 
TROUBLE 


O HORSE, you are a wonderful thing; no 
buttons to push; no horns to honk; you 
start yourself; no clutch to slip; no spark to 
miss; no gears to strip; no license-buying 
every year with plates to screw on front and 
rear; no gas bills climbing up each day, steal- 
ing the joy of life away; no speed cops 
chugging in your rear, yelling summons in 
your ear. Your inner tubes are all O.K., and, 
thank the Lord, they stay that way. Your 
spark plugs never miss and fuss; your motor 
never makes us cuss. Your frame is good for 
many a mile; your body never changes style; 
your wants are few and easy met; you've 
something on the auto yet. 
—St. Croix Courier. 


THE CLEVER BLACKSMITH! 


Ba: a little city girl who knew more 
about automobiles than horses, was 
taken to the country for a visit. She had a 
fine time in the village, where so many 
things were strange to her. A glimpse of the 
blacksmith shop filled her with wonder. 
When she got back to the cottage she burst 
into the parlor in great excitement. 

“Daddy,” she said, “I’ve just seen a man 
who makes horses,’’ 

“Nonsense,” said her father, “‘you’ve made 
a mistake.” 

“No, I haven’t,” she persisted. “I saw 
him. He had one nearly finished. He was 
just nailing on its back feet.” 


THE OLD BLOCK WAS HARDLY 
MATURE 


Foc: the English actor, was as celebrated 
for his wit as for his mimetic powers. 
It is said of him that when he was once asked 
whether a child was not “the image of its 
father,”—who was a man of very weak 
character,—Foote replied that “he did not 
know, but there was certainly a great deal 
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HOW TO BAT 


younc ball player should try to face 
A all kinds of pitchers to improve his bat- 
ting. The slow-ball pitcher customarily 
uses a curve, and the pitcher with good 
change of pace always has speed, so the 
curve pitcher and the pitcher with speed 
give the player the greatest work to over- 
come. If the first trials against speed are 












not successful, never get discouraged. Keep 
at it until you are positive that speed is 
something which can be overcome. Never 
give up. 

Position at the Plate. 

If you are a right-hand batter a good foot 
position is one in which your right foot, 
which will be to the rear of your left foot, 
will be almost at right angles to the plate. 
Your left foot will be about twelve or more 
inches in advance of it, turning at a slight 
angle toward the diamond, with the toe 
pointing toward the pitcher. 
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If you are a left-hand batter a good posi- 
tion is that with your left foot almost at 
right angle to the plate, the toe turned a 
trifle toward the pitcher, with the right foot 
in advance of it, but behind it. The dis- 
tance behind should not be too far. The 
batter must feel that his weight inclines 
him forward rather than backward. The 
right foot, if you are a right-hand batter, is 
your pivot foot. The left foot is the leader. 
The left foot is shifted here or there, as the 
eyesight is concentrated on the ball which 
is approaching from the pitcher. The right 
foot turns on the sole—don’t dig your heel 
into the ground—heel-digging retards your 
agility—and the lighter you are of foot the 
better you will be able to shift. Remember 
that you cannot hope to stand in a rigid 
position and be a good high-class batter. 
Getting a Quick Start 

If you are a left-hand batter, the right 
foot is the guide and the left foot the start- 
ing foot. When you meet the ball you have 
made some turn toward first base. It may 
be a quarter or a half turn. It will depend 
greatly on whether you tapped the ball, took 
a long swing or a wrist swing. In any event 
you have the better of the right-hand batter 
in the fact that all the start you have made 
is toward first base, with a step less to go. 
Your position has been that of timeliness as 
well as correctness, because upon batting 
the ball you turn immediately and have 
advanced a full step toward first base. 


Gripping the Bat 

A naturally easy position 
for either siheneal os left- \ 
hand batter is to grasp the 
bat, in the case of a right- 
hand batter, with the left hand 
a few inches above the end 
of the handle and the right ™ 
hand a few inches above the 
left — Ifa ae 7 
ter, sim reverse this by i dia 
placing the right hand a short apa? arip, which 
distance from the handle mandof the bat. 
end of the bat and the left hand above that. 
This grip gives the batter better control 
than any which he may assume. If he is a 
right-hand batter, it is his right hand which 
will act as the pilot when he attempts to 
meet the ball. If a left-hand batter, it will 
be his left hand which guides the bat as the 
eye determines. The hand which is not the 





Easy grip for right-hand bataman, 


pilot hand is an auxiliary to steady the bat. 
The force to meet the ball is, of course, 
supplied by the muscles of the arms. These 
muscles never can act to their best advan- 
tage and with the most telling results unless 
they are properly assisted by the grip of 





of the child in the father.” 


the hands, —Advertisement. 





h, Boy! 
WhataWallop 


Put your weight behind a 
Spalding Case-Hardened 
Bat and then watch your 
average climb! 


DRIVE!...that’s the out- 
standing feature ofa “Case- 
Hardened”! Ithas all that 
“go” to it which counts so 
much inapinch and gives 
the old “zip” to a hit that 
means the few feet further 
and-“Safe”! 


Sisler, Frisch, Kamm, 
Kelly and many other big 
leaguers use and endorse 
Spalding Bats because 
they’ve got the “drive”. 












nearest Spalding sto 


Base Ball.” 





Spalding’s “How to Bat” 


Every boy should 
have this book. It 
tells how to place 
the feet; hold the 
body; distance 
from plate; correct 
left hand and right 
hand stand; how to 
bunt; selecting the 
right bat. Address 
re. Postpaid, 25c. 


Spalding’s “How to Pitch” 
A book of practical instruction. 25¢, 

Spalding’s “ How to Play 

Postpaid. . 25e. 








Then there-are Spalding Uniforms, 
Shoes, Gloves, Masks, Base Balls... 
everything necessary for the player. 
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fo secure this mem- 

bership button, the 

first step is to use the 
coupon below. 





Proceedings 
Y. C. LAB NO. 1, WOLLASTON 


January 20: 

Making some ornaméntai acorns for the new 
sign out of brass. We bought a solid piece otf 
brass about one and one-quarter inches thick. 
None of the boys had ever worked a machine 
lathe before. Nor had I, for that matter. So it 
was all new. Our small (but powerful) Goodell- 
Pratt lathe must have been built so that the 
rawest amateurs couldn't go astray with it, and, 
sure enough, we did nobly with it. The small 
machine tools cut brass beautifully. Soon we 
had acorns growing on a brass stick. 


January 21: 

Made another pair of book-ends, using 
Deeka, the famous police dog, for the picture. 
Deeka is not as black as he appeared on The 
Youth’s Companion cover, but an auburn red. 
We got that color on his photograph after 
some experimenting. He looks lifelike enough to 
bark—only Deeka is very sparing of his barks. 

Made a water-glass holder out of a muffin 
tin. This is simple. 


January 23: 

Started turning out a pair of candlesticks on 
the lathe, to be finished with ornamental plaster 
later. Built another set of book-ends. Tested 
out the rear brackets for Cinderella. We had to 
make a bend in the half-inch steel bar to bring 
them horizontal. They seem to work, so we 
began boring the three-eighth-inch holes through 
this steel. Drilled them on the lathe. 





Our Black & Decker electric drill saves 
the blister-sore hands Member Thurnau 
got when punching holes 


January 25: 


Finished the first candlestick. Painted the 
sign a coat of rich salmon brown, which is the 
shade called for in the specifications. 


January 26: 


Cheers! After a three-hour struggle in which 
Member Nelson actually stood on his head for 
minutes at a time, we got those spring shackles 
of Cinderella’s in place. A tough job. But it 
looks great—and a spirit level laid along the 
chassis shows perfection. It’s low and racy- 
looking now. 


January 28: 


The sign has had two coats of its peculiar 
salmon shade, so we began the lettering of it in 
black—on both sides. 


January 29: 

Got some black sheet iron today out of which 
we intend to make eight disks for Cinderella's 
wheels. Marked out first one and cut out with 
metal shears. This is a fussy job, lots of measur- 
ing and figuring where holes go. We'll make a 
pattern of them for the other wheels. 

Harry [RVING SHUMWAY 
Councilor, Y. C. Lab. 





MEMBERSHIPS 


To join the Y. C. Lab, as an Associate 
Member, use the coupon below, which will 
bring you full particulars concerning the 
Society. If elected, you will have the right to 
ask any question concerning mechanics, engi- 
neering, wood and metal working, radio, and so 
forth. You will also become eligible to compete 
for the weekly, quarterly and annual awards 
made by the Society, and you will receive its 
button and ribbon. There are no fees or dues. 


The Director, Y. C. Lab, 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Iama boy........years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and an application blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 


Name 


Address 
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The Fifteenth Weekly Award of $5 goes to W. R. Thurnau, 621 South 
State Street, Ann Arbor, Mich., who built this Ford speedster. But the 
award is not made for the car. It is given for his remarkable narrow- 
built garage, pictured below, with its drawbridge type of door. 


My Ford 


ae tell the truth, I’m proud of it. I like to 
say that I made it. My feeling of pride 
comes from the fact that I made it with no 
tools at all, to speak of. About all I had was a 
hammer, screwdriver, saw, two metal bits 
and a couple of wood bits, and a cheap pair 
of tin shears. I broke three pairs of heavy tin 
shears cutting out the rear axle under the tail 
piece. 

All in all, I thought my wagon was pretty 
“hot” until just recently, when I was down- 
town in the ‘‘Loop” in Chicago. I couldn’t 
tell which way traffic was moving; the 
whistle had just blown. I had edged across 
the line, and was about to turn the corner, 
when the cop yelled at me to stop and con- 
tinued to scold me at great length, to the 
great pleasure of the rapidly growing crowd. 
He ended by saying, ‘‘Now, then, get that 
roller skate out of the Loop!” 

My pride certainly took a big drop. I 
haven’t felt so chesty since. 

The company I originally got the idea and 
patterns from is the Kuempel Company, of 
Guttenberg, Iowa. I had to 
discard their patterns, 


Speedster 


I succeeded in getting it home, in uttérly 
hopeless condition. The big problem was: 
What shall I do with it? I had seen advertise- 
ments reading: “Build your own sport body 
from our plans, only $6.59, postpaid.” That 
seemed a good idea! I sent to the Kuempel 
Company for the five sheet-steel plates 
($9) and the underslung parts ($7), and also 
the pressed-metal tail piece. Meanwhile, I 
took theentire chassis apart—motor, axle and 
springs. I scraped them clean, and after giv- 
ing them a coat of black enamel I assembled 
them again. The chassis didn’t appear as dis- 
reputable as before. This job, which I under- 
took ignorantly but happily, turned out to be 
just a shade less difficult than rebuilding 
Chicago after the big fire. 

There came up at once the housing prob- 
lem. Dad’s garage was just far enough over 
on our lot to permit my Lizzie to stand be- 
tween it and the new apartment building 
next door. The hubs don’t miss the walls by 
more than three inches on each side, so I had 
to find a way to build a garage with a door 
that took up no space at the 
entrance. I finally thought 
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worked we talked about 
automobiles and races. He 
said he had an old Ford 
chassis he would sell me for ‘‘the confiden- 
tial sum of ten dollars, cold cash, as friend 
to friend.” This opportunity seemed too 
good to lose, and the sale was completed 
before I even saw my poor, very tired and 
rheumatic-looking little ‘‘Lizzie.” 

Here let me mention the different stages 
of declining social prestige which the average 
Ford goes through on its downward course. 
First there is the ad which says, ‘Good, 
slightly used Ford sedan, $200.”’ This is in 
the big-money class, far above the limits of 
my pocketbook. Still farther down the path 
of valiant service to humanity comes the 
“collegiate”’ type of Ford; you know, the 
kind with humorous signs painted all over it. 
This costs from $85 down to $35, and no 
questions answered. Finally comes the last 
stage—the stage at which the ad says, ‘‘Take 
it at $20, as is.” The car I had just acquired 
was on the very verge of the city junk pile. 
Oh, it was truly an “as is’’ Ford, in every 
sense of the words. 


Member Thurnau's Garage 


of the cockpit. I made the 
disk wheels myself by 
knocking out the old hubs 
and cutting metal disks froma paper pattern. 
Punching the screw holes and screwing 
down thirty-six screw holes into the oak fel- 
loe on both sides of all four wheels made my 
hands blister-sore for weeks. 

It is 99.44 per cent impossible to get an 
even, lustrous, dust-free finish on your car in 
your own garage, because all dust cannot be 
excluded. The result of home-painted jobs is 
a finely dust-speckled finish. 

After a year’s spare-time work, more than 
three hundred working hours, I succeeded in 
finishing my car in time to take it to school 
with me last September. I have since put ina 
new motor, battery, and so forth. 

By starting with a good chassis anybody 
ought to be able to make a similar car for 
approximately $50, as foliows: 


Lumber $5 Underslung parts $7 
Steel 10 Hardware A 
Windshield 15 Paint 8 


W. R. THURNAU: 
Associate Member, Y. C. Lab. 


Note by the Director, Y.C. Lab: This lively report will be valuable to anyone who contem plates 
building a speedster from advertised patterns and parts. Within a very few days, now, our 
own Cinderella will be finished at the Wollaston Lab; and we shall be glad to supply blue prints 
and a manual of instructions at cost price to Y. C. Lab Members and their families. 
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The Secretary’s 
Notes 


Sixty-six Associate Members and eight °\)] 
Members were elected at the meeting op 
January 14. Ninety-nine Associates were 
elected on February 14; their names will ap)var 
in this column next week. The next election wil] 
be on March 17. 

Applications to join the Y. C. Lab are pour- 
ing in at the rate of several hundred each week. 
Each is passed upon by the Director and 
Councilors, and not every boy, by any means, 
is elected as soon as he applies. Ingenious, 
thoughtful work is required. The more braing 
you put into your own projects the better they 
look when the experts examine your drawing 
and description. Use black drawing ink. 

Send photographs whenever you can. They 
are often eligible for the $5 weekly awards. 

The official ribbon is ready. Members and 
Associate Members who have not yet received 
ribbons as well.as buttons, will please notify 
me. The ribbon is run from the corner of your 
buttonhole to the edge of the lapel and turned 
underneath it. Fasten with a stitch or two. 

Remember that any mechanical or scientific 
question you may wish to ask, as a Member or 
Associate Member, should be mailed directly to 
The Director, Y. C. Lab, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. It will be sent to the Councilor 
who is best fitted by knowledge and experience 
to reply to it, and he will reply to you directly 
by mail. There is just one thing to remember: 
always inclose a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope with your question. This service costs you 
nothing, and you should not expect the expert 
who answers you to pay the postage. 


QUESTIONS 


“T always have some difficulty in using glue. 
Will you tell me if liquid glue can be trusted to 
hold wood, as well as paper?” H. W. H. 

Answer, by Mr. Shumway: It most certainly 
can. The best proof I can give you is that we 
used Le Page’s Liquid Glue for the very intri- 
cate sign we have just finished, at Wollaston, 
for The Youth’s Companion office building in 
Boston. This sign is on Arlington Street and 
will be there for a hundred years to come, we 
hope—so we tried hard to make it perfect. 

Most of our troubles in making a big oak 
office table, some time ago, lay in the fact that 
flake glue (which we warmed in our glue pot) 
sets so fast that, if the clamps slip at all, you 
get into trouble. Liquid glue sets more slowly 
and gives you more breathing space. You will 
appreciate this when you try to glue three or 
four joints at one time. 

Liquid glue, by the way, is made from fish 
stock, It pays to use a good quality, because in 
cheap liquid glue there are usually salts which 
attract moisture, and on a damp day the work 
you have glued up may suddenly fall apart. 
Use the best glue you can buy. 

Clamp your glued surfaces firmly together, 
but not so tight that you squeeze all the glue 
‘out. Let the work remain in the clamps for at 
least a day, if not longer. 


How may wood be bent to a permanent shape by 
steaming? Is it held in the steam, or in boiling 
water? I. R. L., jr. 

Answer, by Mr. Townsend: To bend wood 
successfully, the gums which hold the wood 
fibers together must be softened. Steam, when 
properly used, gives the best results. The part 
to be bent (for instance, the front end of a ski) 
is placed in an air-tight tank or box, and a 
supply of low-pressure steam is turned in. The 
wetter the steam the better. The time required 
is determined by examination. Soaking in hot 
water gives good results, but takes more time. 
Be sure to hold the bent piece firmly in position 
until dry. 


PROJECT 





A Drinking-Glass Holder 


Y. C. Lab No. 1 turned out this little utensil; 
you can make one in quick time. Tools needed: 
a soldering iron, metal shears, hammer oF 
mallet. Take a four-hole muffin tin. Cut a sttp 
of tin for a handle, making it about an inch 
wide with the edges folded over. Solder the ends 
to the bottom of the can, and enamel all over 2 
pale green or blue. Dry in a very warm p:ace- 
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March 11, 1926 


A Caddie’s Eye View 
of Golf 


By PHILIP A. MOODY 


SUCCESSFUL cad- 
die’s eye, in the 
first place (and 
also in the last 
place and all 

other places in between), is 
alert. It learns to recognize 
the different clubs and their 
uses. It is skillful in quickly 
sighting lost balls. The cad- 
die himself must learn the 
tules of the great game of 
golf. He must learn his 
own course thoroughly; the 
proper clubs for each play 
and for each hole; how to 
hold each club in order to 
get the desired result; how 
to judge distance and di- 
rection; the proper way to 
stand; the different grips; 
the best quality clubs. 

Having thoroughly absorbed this knowl- 
edge, 1 have been able to give it out, tact- 
fully, to beginning players, visiting players, 
and even to experienced players for whom 
I have caddied. I took up this occupation 
especially to employ my leisure vacation 
hours, and to earn money for my school 
expenses. 

To be a success, a caddie must be really 
interested in the game. Then he is interested 
in his own share of it and in his local golf 
course. He is careful of the golf course and 


tries to preserve it from injury. He replaces . 


the turf that a golfer’s club digs up, and 
tries to repair other minor injuries without 
special orders. 

A caddie has a great chance to develop 
tact and control of his temper. This is 
especially true when he is assigned to a golfer 
whom the caddies call a “grouch’’ and 
“tight-wad.”’ This gentleman is always 
finding fault with his boys. He doesn’t trust 
them; he looks suspicious when they can’t 
find balls which his poor playing has driven 
out into the rough and seems to hold them 
responsible for his poor record. Sometimes 
a lavish tip will make 
amends, butemployment Sirk 





Philip A. Moody 


I ever expected to travel. I 
went to Fort Wayne in 1924 
and to French Lick in 1925. 

Seventeen is about the 
age limit of the caddie. If 
he stays that long it is 
usually because he is in- 
tending to become a pro- 
fessional. The first step 
toward this work is the 
position of caddie master. 
He looks after and advises 
the caddies, teaches them 
their duties and settles their 
disputes. He helps the pro- 
fessional take care of and 
repair clubs. In the absence 
of the professional he gives 
lessons to beginning players 
(when he is advanced far 
enough), thus serving as an 
apprentice to that official. 
In two more years, when I am seventeen, I 
hope to be a member of the Professional 
Golfers’ Association. 

Having been a successful caddie master, 
if a youth finds that he has a love for golf, 
and a thorough understanding of it, together 
with the knack of imparting that knowledge 
to others, and decides that he likes the out- 
door life and exercise, he may earn good 
money in being a professional. He gets to 
know all sorts of men. After the season is 
over on the northern courses, the profes- 
sionals usually go south for the winter, and 
thus they have occupation all the year and 
also keep up their own practice. They have 
another profit on the sale of balls and clubs 
and a chance for prizes in the tournaments. 

A good caddie wins the confidence and 
friendship of his employers. After his school 
days are over, he often finds employment 
with some man for whom he has caddied. Or 
he may get valuable recommendations from 
his friends made on the golf course. They are 
willing to give him advice about the best 
way to select a life work. I have been un- 
decided on a question, and my employer 
helped me out. 

During August, 1925, 
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witha ‘‘grouch” is never =| 


I went to French Lick 


welcomed with joy by 
any caddie. I have often 
hid in the woods or 
around the clubhouse to 
wait for a “‘good guy.” 
The right kind of em- 


ERE is what Philip 
Moody earned, work- 

ing full time during the sum- 
mer, and after school in the 
spring and fall. Moody says 
his tips averaged 25 cents 


{| 
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on the train. On my way 
through Indianapolis, 
where I had never been 
before, | had about two 


hours between trains; so 


ployer makes the cad- per round. 


die's job interesting. He ry 
helps new boys gain | ‘Yay 
needed knowledge. He June 

is cheerful and jolly, | July 
even about lost balls, so August 
that there is more en- September 
couragement for caddies October 

to find them. This man Total fees 
Is more apt to pay well Tips 


than a “grouch,’”’ and 
even if he doesn’t he is 
liked by the caddies. 


ToTaL REcErPts $188.00 


I decided to go on a 
sight-seeing tour around 


dg the main part of thecity, | 
16.00 | and I visited the Soldiers | 
32.00 | and Sailors Monument. 
35.00 On the trip from Indian- 
40 .00 apolis to French Lick I | 
20.00 saw the Bedford lime- 

__10.00 stone quarries and the 

$168.00 | beautiful scenery of 
20.00 | southern Indiana. 


The Delaware Coun- 
try Club at Muncie, In- 


diana, where I caddie, is 





Sometimes he presents 
a favorite caddie with 
clubs and other golf equipment. My steady 
man gave me nearly a whole set of clubs and 
golf clothes last summer 

Another pleasure to which a good caddie 
May aspire is an invitation to go to a state 
tournament with his employer. This gives 
the fortunate boy experience with new 
country, different courses and the way they 
are built and maintained, and observation of 
the play of the best golfers of the state. I 
have traveled more since being a caddie than 


 — 


about four miles from my 

home. I ride to and from 
the course on my bicycle that I bought with 
money made as a caddie. For the two years 
that I have caddied I have bought all my 
school books and clothes. I receive one dollar 
for eighteen holes. This club pays one of the 
highest rates in the United States. 

A quick eye and keen ear, mental alertness 
to learn rules and training to obey them, fair 
play and honesty, tact, self-control, good 
manners and _ politeness—all these will 
enable a boy to succeed. 





ddress 
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Editor's Note: Not every boy lives near a fashionable country club; not every boy 
can be a caddie, even if he wants to. And there is no reason why caddying is one 
bit better than any other means for our readers to make money in their spare time. 

_ Moody omitted one item from his list of earnings: money earned from The 
Youth’s Companion for this article on A Caddie’s Eye View of Golf. 

_Because we know that many of our readers are vitally interested in this question 
of money-making, we shall be glad to pay you for any article we can accept on how 
YOU have made money in your spare time, and how much you have made. Nat- 
urally, we want articles on other subjects than golf-caddying. 

Now we know what a caddie can earn. Boys and girls, who else will speak up? 
Tue Epitor or THE YoutH’s COMPANION 





8 ARLINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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‘ In Kent's Aristocrat you 
get for a moderate price 
the same style racket 
used by leading players. 
It has the popular LAM- 
INATED bow! 


Frame of good second-growth 
white ash reinforced thruout 
with fibre; beveled inside; 
shoulders silk wound in four 
places; strung with best qual- 
ity imported gut. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer — 
if he cannot supply you, write us. 
Catalog describing the ARISTO- 
CRAT and other KENT models, 
and giving complete rules of the 
game, sent FREE. 


4 E. KENT ESTATE 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Est. 1840 


Makers of Fine 
Tennis Rackets 


ARISTOCRAT 


FREE CATALOG of 17 popular styles 
including new “Joy-Boy”’ square-stern 
sponson outboard motor canoe, boats, 
equipment. Staunch, dependable. 
Popular prices. 
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Write! 


Kennebec Boat & Canoe Company 
Dept. YC-11 Waterville, Maine 








About—Face! 


HHOULDERS back. Chests 
out. Trim, snappy uni- 
forms—and hair smoothly in 
place. : 
Cadets’ hair must look right. 
That’s why thousands of them 
use Stacomb. Stacomb makes 
the wildest hair “‘lie down” and 
keeps it smooth and lustrous— 
all day long. Helps prevent un- 
sightly dandruff too. Stacomb 
comes in jars, tubes and liquid 
form. All drug stores. 


AEC.US PAT OFF 


--—---FREE OFFER———— - 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. AB-28, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 

Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 
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Handiest tool 


in your workshop 
— boy who likes to get 


into a workshop where he 
can show his skillfulness and 
have the fun of making useful, 
practical things that he and 
the rest of the family can use 
about the house, knows that 
glue is one of the tools that he 
uses most often. 

Perhaps you have never 
thought of the special advan- 
tages of using LePage’s Liquid 
Glue. It is always ready for 
immediate use. No weighing, 
soaking or heating is required. 
Its quality is always the same. 
It “sets” slowly enough so 
that you have plenty of time 
to place the joints exactly as 
they should go. Slow setting 
also allows LePage’s to pene- 
trate the wood, increasing the 
strength of the joint. LePage’s 
Liquid Glue is equal in 
strength to any animal glue. 
Buy a can for your workshop. 
It is the easiest, quickest, 





handiest form of Glue. Insist 
on LePage’s. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 
Laboratory and Factory 


275 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


[E AGE’S 
| GLUE 
‘Bottles, Tubes,Cans 
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A GOOD BOOK TO READ 
Dear Betty: 


I have just been reading Joan of Arc, 
by Albert Bigelow Paine. Wasn’t she a 
marvelous girl? Think of it! At 17 a peasant 
girl leads a nation’s armies and leads them 
to victory! The book is awfully interesting. 
It tells about her as she was known by her 
playmates, her comrades in battle, her 
judges, those who went with her to the 
stake, and by her own letters. Here are two 
quotations: ‘‘No one in January—in July 
she had crowned the King.” ‘‘A situation 
that had baffled the French captains, kept 
a city in terror and a king in walled retire- 
ment for nearly seven months, a girl had 
relieved in three days.” It is positively 
thrilling. And all true! Do read it. Mac- 
millan puts it out. 





Forward with God! 


Bronze statue of Joan of Arc, by Anna 
Hyatt Huntington. Riverside Drive, 
N.Y. C. 

From Joan of Arc, by Albert Bigelow Paine 
—The Macmillan Company, N. Y. C. 


ABOUT-MAKING MONEY 


Broad Run, Virginia 
Dear Hazel Grey: 

I live in the country in a thinly settled 
neighborhood. The roads are almost impass- 
able in winter. I found the way to make 
money a problem indeed. 

I had counted on eggs, but my forty hens 
absolutely refused to lay a single egg. There 
came a slight fall of snow, and I shut my 
hens up in their comfortable winter quarters 
and fed them all they could possibly eat. 
About sunset of each day I went to the hen- 
house with a basket and 
a hopeful heart. But alas, 
my heart went down 
with the sinking sun, and 
evening after evening I 
trudged homeward with 
an empty basket and my 
heart, as I have said, very 
much down! 

One day I took the po- 
tato parings and the apple parings and every 
unusable scrap left from the table and boiled 
them into a thick stew. I carried this steam- 
ing hot to my hens. By the time I had poured 
it into the troughs it was cool enough for 
them to eat, and they liked it. 

Then I stood them up in a row,—or rather 
1 herded them in a corner,—speckled and red 
and barred and black, and I said to them: 

“Biddies, I have done my part. It is up to 
you whether there shall be two little empty 
stockings swaying limply on Christmas 
morning, or two hanging proudly, stuffed 
to bursting; whether there shall be friends 
far away grieving that some one they loved 
has forgotten them, or gleefully untying 
holly ribbons!” 

My stern voice may have frightened the 

chicken-hearted creatures into a sense of 
duty. Who knows? For after a week of 
giving them their midday stew I found an 
egg. 
, I rejoiced over this egg as a promise of 
better things to come. Sure enough, the next 
day.there were two eggs, then four; and the 
week before Christmas I was getting twenty- 
five a day. 





Very truly yours, 
Mary Bootsy BEVERLEY 
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From Girl to Girl 





THIS IS ABOUT MAKING LEATHER BELTS 














Aren't these belts good-look- 
ing? And they are easy to 
make. Try ’eml 


Newton, Massachusetts 
Dear Hazel Grey: 
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Girl’s Beli 


ing holes in the tongue. Pass 
the third piece through the 
holes in the second. 
Continue to put on pieces 
in this fashion until the belt 


Do you think your new © is long enough to go around 
friends would like to make tightly; then cut a a 
some of these leather belts? from the buckle pattern anc 
They are easy and inex- wrap it around the shank of 
pensive. You have to use the buckle, being sure that 
small bits of leather that wed the tongue of the buckle 
you can buy from shoe goes through the hole pro- 
manufacturers at about a vided for it. Slip this piece 
sixth of a cent a pound. Buy on the belt last. Make sure 
more than you think you gy that , the sre of Vo 
will need. The buckle for the a e ve | move easi y 
boy’s belt may be bought at when this piece 1s wrappe 
a leather shop. around. Sew this piece down, 

Be careful to cut the or, if there is a leather store 
pieces accurately, because o in 4 a = 
the looks of the finished belt can have it riveted by the 
depend on good workman- store man. The rivets make 
ship. a neater and stronger finish. 

Begin the boy’s belt at o The girl’s belt is longer 
the tongue end. Cut one than the boy’s as it is de- 
piece of leather from the signed to tie in front and 
tongue pattern and fold therefore needs no buckle. 
neatly in the middle. Stitch There are one hundred 
this piece together around pieces in the belt here shown. 
the edge from X to X. Cut To start the belt, place two 
several of the middle pieces. pieces together ‘“. the 
The belt pictured contains @) finished side out. Cut a 
fifty pieces but the number small strap one half-inch 
of pieces required varies wide by an inch and a half 
with the size of the belt. long and wrap it around the 


Fold this piece in the middle 
and pass the two small ends 
through the second of the 
two large holes in the 
tongue. Fold the next piece 











small portion of the pat- 
terns, gluing together firmly. 
Slip a third piece through 
the slits on one side, folding 
together so that the slits on 
the third piece come to- 


in the middle and pass it : : ; 
through the holes in the gether. Continue in this 
first piece and the remain- fashion until you have 
slipped..fifty pieces on one 
Buckle Pi O side. Finish the second side 
ee like the first and end both 
sides with a piece of leather 
cut to make a fringe. 
* GLADYs FORBUSH 
4 
is 4 Boy’s Belt 
a) i Middle Piece 
| 
A 
[ 
ca) 
Can) 
Tongue 


F you want to make these belts, you can 
use the patterns shown here. They are 





the exact size. You will be ever so pleased 
and a bit astonished, I think, at the very 
smart-looking belts you can create. Let 
me know how you get along. Winners in the 
Hobby Contest will be announced next week. 


Wa Yo 


THE YOUTH’s COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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A GOOD MONEY-MAKING IDEA 


Asheville, North Caroliiu 
Dear Hazel Grey: 


I had racked my brain over and over 
again, but still I could not think of a single 
plan with which I might earn the five dollars 


’ I was so badly in need of. Just as I was giving 


up in despair I overheard a bit of conversa- 
tion that gave me a bright idea. My Auntie 
was calling on Mother, and I heard her say, 
‘My dear, I amreally j 
afraid to send Bobbie 
to school these cold 
mornings. He is so 
small and the streets 
are so slippery. I have 
heard many other 
mothers in this vicin- 
ity express the same 
opinion.”’ I waited to 
hear no more. By the 
time she had finished 
the sentence I was in 
the barn hitching up 
my pony and cart. It 
was then about four 
o'clock in the after- 
noon, but by dark a 
great change had 
taken place. On the sides and back of the 
cart large signs were visible, reading thus: 


SPECIAL SCHOOL BUS 
for 


CHILDREN UNDER NINE YEARS OF 
AGE ONLY 


Fare—15 cents each 


The harness was decorated with tiny silver 
bells and bits of bright ribbon and the cart 
with crépe paper. 

he next morning, bright and early, | 
filled the cart with bricks from the oven and 
blankets from the attic and started out. 
Before I had gone three blocks I had five 
passengers, and as this was all the cart would 
hold I was obliged to make four trips before 
school started that morning. In the after- 
noon I was there waiting when school turned 
out, and after leaving each child at his or her 
own door I went home much pleased with the 
success of the day. 

At the end of a week, having earned fifteen 
dollars in this way, I stopped to do my 
Christmas shopping. All the mothers of small 
children in the whole neighborhood are 
urging me to carry their children to and from 
school after the holidays. They have even 
offered to pay me twenty-five cents each 
way, but of course I could not think of 
accepting such an offer. I really get enough 
pleasure to pay for all my trouble. But after 
all it is a rather nice feeling to have extra 
~ ia in one’s purse all the time. Now isn’t 
it 

Wishing to every Companion reader as 
much luck as I have had and thanking Hazel 
Grey for her many kind offers to me through 
The Youth’s Companion, I am 

Your true friend, 


Dorotny Esss 


HERE ARE TWO GOOD JOKES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


eer: “Do you travel much in 
that old flivver of yours?” 

Shimmerpate: ‘‘From coast to coast.’ 

“Goodness! Have you really gone from 
Maine to California in that boat?’ 

“Oh, no. I mean I coast down one hill and 
then tow it up to another one and then coast 
again.” : 

— Youngstown Telegram. 


WHERE THERE WAS NOTHING 
DOING 


w= Mark Twain in his early days was 
the editor of a Missouri paper, a super 
stitious subscriber wrote to him saying that 
he had found a spider in his paper and asking 
whether that was a sign of good luck or bad. 
The humorist wrote him this, and he printed 


it: 

“Old Subscriber: Finding a spider in your 
paper was neither good luck nor bad for you. 
The spider was merely looking over our 
paper to see which merchant is not ad vertis- 
ing, so he can go to that store, spin his web 
over the door, and lead a life of undisturbe 
peace ever afterward.” 

—World’s Best Humor. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


Fashions for the Young Girl 


Dear Betty: 


I do love this little Tom Boy Greenie suit with knickers and middy. It is a 
lovely soft forest shade of blue green and it comes in sizes 34 to 38. It is just the 
thing for our picnics in Hookersville next summer. The knickers cost $2.95, and 
the middy cost $2.00. There is a silk tie in Navy, Red or Black from 75c to 
$1.50. Wool stockings, of course, and hiking shoes. You can get a tuxedo, too, 


for $2.00 and an English Broadcloth shirt for $2.00. I think they are awfully 


good-looking. 


Lovingly, 





Who wouldn't like to 
picnic in a suit 
like this? 


Dear Hazel Grey: 

Can't you do something for mere men, and 
for the sake of our beautiful American 
senery too? I drive my car as far as I can 
over America every summer. I know most of 
the beauty spots, and they are all ruined. 
By what? By girls. 

Wherever you find a girl hobbling along in 
silk stockings and high-heeled pumps, with a 
tweed skirt or knickerbockers, and a silk 
or near-silk blouse, you can’t enjoy the 
oy: She spoils it. And there are millions 
ot her, i 

They just don’t know. The very richest, 
smartest girls in the world, like the Princess 
at, for instance, or Princess Mary, or a 
dozen Americans I can name, know that 


Or course you and I and a lot of other 
people know that all these girls who 
ave been spoiling the scenery for Mr. 
Henderson and other mere men are not the 
gitls who read The Youth’s Companion. 
And Mr. Henderson says there are millions! 
Imagine millions of girls right here in 
‘America who are not in on all the delightful 
things we do and read and write to each 
other about. I think it’s a downright shame. 
ut between us, let’s spread it around as 
much as we can that silk stockings and satin 
pumps are just as much out of place on a 
ike as a middy suit would be at a formal 
“ance—just exactly. And who would wear a 


If you want to order 
this suit or part of it, 
send your check or money 
order to me, and I'll ask 
Filene’s to send it to you. 


H. G. 


Photograph by 
HOYLE STUDIO 
Boston 


A Letter From a Mere Man 


when you go hiking you can’t wear anything 
better looking than tan ts, and wool 
stockings, and a cotton shirt with a sweater, 
and a small felt hat. They look well because 
they are appropriate. 

Drag your friends Betty and Adelaide in 


front of a camera, dress them sensibly for | 
| 
Every true lover of nature in the country | 


will rise up and call you blessed, as soon as | 
you do. It is grand to have girls out-of-doors; | 


hiking, and they'll look better than they do 
in the party clothes. 


but it’s awful if their costumes are a cross 
between Bohemia and Hobohemia. 
Hopefully, 
ARTHUR FLOYD HENDERSON 


middy suit to a formal dance? Let’s tell peo- 
ple too that you can find out what to do 
and what not to do by writing to me, because 
if I don’t know I will ask some one who does. 

That will be doing a good turn twice— 
once to the girls who don’t know about these 


pages and once to the mere men who do not | 


like to have their summer scenery spoiled 
by a lot of badly dressed girls. 

Write to me about clothes questions. 
What to wear when? How? Where? And all 
the rest of it. Write about anything under 
the sun you want to write about, and I will 
try to help. Don’t forget the stamped, self- 
addressed envelope! 


Taz Youta’s COMPANION | , 8 Arlington Street, Boston 





LESSON NO. 4 


COMPANION 


IVORY SOAP 


The Lion is a kingly beast 
He likes a Hindoo for a feast. 


VAOHEL LINDSAY. 


To make this lion, start by drawing out- 
lines of his back and front on your cake 
of Ivory Soap (laundry size is best to 
work with). Then cut away soap to 
dotted lines on drawing. Draw the 
ends, following the pictures. 


Next, proceed slowly with wooden or 
wire tool, continually turning your 
model. Notice that the front legs and 
paws extend over most of the front half 
of the soap, and that the mane extends 
to the half division. 


At first, do not bother with small de- 
tails like eyes or mouth. Try for the 
general shape and then draw the eyes, 
nose, mouth and lines of the mane with 
point of wooden tool. 


;: 
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TOOLS 

A. 1 pen-knife or paring knife. 

B. 1 orange stick with one pointed end and one 
blade-shaped end (wooden tool). 

C. 1 orange stick with hair pin tied to one end and 


filed sharp (wire tool). 
IVORY 


Copyright 1926 by 
The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati 


99**/ 0% Pure 
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SCULPTURE 


By MARGARET J POSTGATE 


The Lion 
































Caution — Be sure that your wire tool is firm. It will 
not do good work unless it is. 


IMPORTANT — Save carefully all your 
chips and shavings for your mother. She 
can use them in the kitchen, or to launder 


her finest things. And your lion, when 
you are through with him, will be fine to 
wash face and hands with! He will swim, 
too, for you remember — “Ivory Floats!’ 
For your daily bath, use Ivory Soap. It’s 
white and lathery and very pleasant! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
SOAP 


It Floats 





make playing 


You learn quickly with a Conn because! 
of the patented improvements which 
make these instruments choice of the 
world’s great artists. Improved simpli- 
fied key system; patented tuning de- 
vice; Conn-foil vacuum pads , straight 
mouthpipe; are all Conn features you 
should have for they cost no more. 
Free Trial; Easy Payments. Write 
now for Free Book and details. Mention 
instrument. Conn is the only maker of 
every instrument used in the band. 
C.G.Conn,Ltd. 348 ConnBldg.Elkhart,Ind/ 
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| TSC» Fol a ited. 
\ The ORIGINAL 
| » Malted Milk 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers, etc. 


| 





ee .,. for STOVINK er 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 
° 


















iS Cuticura 
BE Soap and 
iy 7 Ointment 

YD) — 
Promote Fair Growth 





















Beyond estimate 


and above price 


What Bible Students say 
about Moody Bible 
Institute Courses 


Read what these few of 40,000 
Moody Bible students have to say. 
They point the way for you. 


“The benefits that _I have received 
from the Synthetic Course are beyond 
estimate and above price.’ 


ow 
“The Scofield Bible Course has been 
of greater value to me than any other 
training I have ever had, although I 
spent four years in college.” 

ow 


“The course has enabled me to be a 
local preacher and Bible class teacher.”’ 
ow 


Send now for our free pectus de- 
scribing these ten helpful Bible Home 
Study Courses. There is a course for 
everyone, from beginner to advanced 
Christian. They will solve your perpiex- 
ities, develop your understanding and 
broaden your vision. Send the coupon 
now for free prospectus describing 
ten courses in detail. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

Dept. 3303, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 

— —— ——— 

MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE | 
Dept. 3303, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 
Without obligation, send me your prospectus giving 

[ complete information about ten coursesin correspond- | 

ence Bible study. 








[ Name acai ] 
[ Address Setenhentahncnnennmneanes —] 


Print Your 


Cards, Stationery. Circulars Paper, ete. Save 
money. Print for others, big profit. Complete 
outfits $8.85. Job press $12, $35. Rotarv $150. All 
easy, rules sent. Write for catalog presses type 
etc, THE PRESS CO., Y-79, Meriden, Conn. 
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DINAH 
By 


Elsie Parrish 


They took an old stocking 
With cotton inside, 
And astring ’round the neck 

Was hastily tied. 


With buttons for eyes, 
And paint that was red 
For a mouth, I had soon 
A very nice head. 


Then a new dress of ging- 
ham 

They made all for me, 

And a regular dolly 

I do seem to 

be! 















HEN you stop trying 
to remember and begin 
to imagine, you think 
of the time when the 
bumblebee was the 
proudest of all insects, 
flying or crawling. He 
was proud of his fine gauzy wings, 
proud of his soft velvet coat, and 
especially proud of the black and 
yellow bands on his legs. 

The worst part of it was that the 
bumblebee was not satisfied with be- 
ing so handsome, but wanted every- 
one in the field and forest to know 
about it and to see and admire him. 
So he went around all the time, buzz- 
ing, buzzing, buzzing. The bumble- 
bee at that time could buzz much 
louder than he does now, and there 
was no peace at all when he was 
around. 

The insects of the field and forest 
got very tired of being disturbed all 
the time; so they called a meeting to 
decide what to do. The ant, though 
small, was the wisest and acted as 
the judge. Each insect had some 
complaint to make. 

“Every time I light on a particu- 
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RS. BALLEN’S birthday 
was just a week off, and 
her children were unhappy 
over the fact that they 
were so poor that they could not af- 
ford to buy some nice presents for 
their mother. 

One night after the whole family 
had gone to bed Jean had an idea. 
The next day she told the rest of the 
children. They were delighted with it 
and pronounced it to be a very good 
plan. 

There was an air of suppressed ex- 
citement all the rest of that week, 
but, oddly enough, mother herself 
didn’t notice it. 

Going into the kitchen early on 


her birthday morning, she was con- 
‘fronted by a sign that read: ; 





1 WIiLt CARAY JN 
T WE woobD EVERY 
Mo RNING 








RLY 





Over in one corner was another 
sign like this: 


* SHE CHILDRENS RAGE 


Seal» £ 





A SURPRISE 


MOTHER 
B 


y 
Eilene Odell 





pre WASH THE pis Wks 
E VERY DAY 
JEAN 


In the dining-room was still ‘an- 
other: 














& Witt DUST EVERY 
DAY. - 

MARGEAREN 
In the corner was: 


VLE CLEAR THE 
TABLE EVE WY 
DAY. Kure, 


One in the living-room said: 























} W\LE MAKE THE 
BEBS EVERY 
Mo RNANE. BET Y 








“Well, well, I never had such a 
lovely surprise before,”’ said mother 
as she gathered all her children in a 
huge embrace. 

Oh, isn’t it nice to plan a surprise 
for mother! 


‘THE BUMBLEBEE AND THE CRICKET 


By Martha 


larly nice clover,’’ said the but- 
terfly, “that rough old bumble- 
bee comes and pushes me off.” 
‘Every time I get ready to take a 
nap,” said the grasshopper, ‘‘he 
buzzes in my ears so I can’t sleep.” 
And all agreed that something had 
to be done. j 
“‘Well,”’ said the ladybug crossly, 
“I wish some one would keep him 
awake and see how he’d like it.” 
They all thought that that would 
be very fine indeed. So they tried out 


Edmonston 


the voices of all the little crea- 
tures. But not the ant, or the 
fly, or the ladybug, or the grass- 
hopper or the butterfly had a voice 
loud enough to keep anything awake. 

Finally the June bug turned over a 
big leaf and cried, ‘‘Why, here’s the 
cricket; maybe he could make noise 
enough.’ All the insects urged the 
modest cricket to try. 

“Ch-i-r-r-p, ch-i-r-r-p,”” went the 
cricket, so loudly that they all had to 
close up their ears. 





disappointed. Perhaps they will 


will be announced. 


dren’s Page? Write to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





— of you were happy last week, I know, because so many of 
you won prizes. And then what a long honorable-mention list 
there was! But of course there were lots of others who were 


Map contest. That is all over now, and before long the winners 


Then, if you want to and say so, maybe we can have another 
contest. Or what would you like best of all to have on the Chil- 


The Editor of the Children’s Page 


have better luck in the Fairyland 


8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


























SPELLING LESSON 
By 
Verna Grisier McCully 


It’s not so easy to learn 


to spell; 

It’s very hard to guess 
or know 

If B-O-W rhymes with 
beau, 


Or sounds like bough. 
How can one tell? 














“*The cricket will do,” 
‘said the ant. ‘He wiil 


GF 


So the cricket hid near the bumble- 
bee’s home. The bumblebee had no 
more than fallen asleep when he was 
awakened by a loud ‘‘ch-i-r-r-p” 
right at his very door. Every time he 
closed his eyes that night he was 
awakened again. The same thing 
happened the next night and the 
next. Then the bumblebee hunted 
and hunted, until at last he found the 
cricket hidden under a leaf. 

“Look here,” he said crossly, 
“‘you’re keeping me awake. | want 
to sleep.”’ 

‘So do we,”’ said the cricket, “but 
you won't let us.” 

“Well,”’ grumbled the bumblebee, 
“I won’t bother you any more if 
you'll let me alone.” 

“All right,” said the cricket, ‘and 
be sure you don’t forget.’’ 

And from that day to this, though 
the bumblebee is still quite proud, he 
buzzes very softly as he goes around, 
so as not to disturb the other insects. 


wake Mr. Bumblebee 
up every time he tries 
to sleep.” 
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$25 to *100 


Learn to Draw 
at Home 


e an artist through an amazingly easy method — 


pent at home in spare time, J prustratine. | De 
Cartoon EE B Trained artists earn from $50 to 250 a 

BOOK tells all “about this simple meth od 
of wt learning to draw and gives details of special offer. 
Mail postcard now 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 1063-D, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ning, 














——— CLASSRINGSAFINS 
Largest Catalog Issu: 


& paces loaned class ror 
we cers, Prices $.20 to $8.00 
femb! 


re é ‘leach. No order for class, plo ag a} club 
designs made on request. hy 


lems too large or too small. 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 7732 fe, Rahs, LAA 














Asthma and Hay-Fever 


You ought to know of the successful results of the Hayes 
Method. Many cases cured permanently. . 
Pqrticulars and references by addressing 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.—Bulletin Y-253 





in cash to the boy of fifteen 


$50.00 REWARD or less who sends me the 


best name for a new camp for boys in Maine. Send 
your suggested name or names to Charles Carter, 















14; Pleasant Avenue, Woodfords, Portland, Maine. 
g ALL BAND PLAYERS 
Get our “FREE POINTERS” 
Name Instrument 

VIRTUOSO MUSIC SCHOOL 

Dept. Y Buffalo, N. Y. 
Three Months 
Before ‘Deciding 





Sold 
Direct 
ToYou 
At A 
Large 
Saving 


So confident are we that the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine will meet your 
highest expectations that we are will- 
ing to make you the following offer: 


If the New Companion Sewing Machine 
you select is not perfectly satisfactory 
in every particular after you have tried 
it in your home for three months, we 
will REFUND YOUR MONEY and take 
back the machine at our expense. 


We offer choice of eleven styles, including oscil- 
ating and rotary machines in both foot treadle 
and electric models. e also guarantee for 
twenty-five years, pay all freight charges, and 
sell at a very low price. 


NEW LOW PRICES 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS 


Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 
Terms before purchasing a new sewing ma- 
chine. A postal-card request brings our free 
illustrated booklet and full particulars by 
teturn mail. SEND IT NOW. 


The Youth’s C pani , Bo t 





. "Mass. 






















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
| PUZZLE CONTEST 


Winner of First Prize 
W. S. ROSS 
Norwell, Mass. 
ERE are the lucky ones in the Puzzle 
Contest. Look at how many there are. 
Is your name among them? W. S. Ross heads 


the list and wins the prize. Congratulations, 
Mr. Ross! 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Adams, Mary G. Johnson, Ethel 

Aikin, Elvira Johnston, Mrs. Edgar 
Allen, Robert Johnston, Martha 
Allison, Mrs. Alger Juergens, Henry E. 
Alsworth, Effie 


Kinghorn, M. M. 
Kinzly, Charles F. 
Kitchen, M. H. 
Kleinsteiber, M. E. 
Koch, Esther Dorothy 
Kohlmetz, Dorothy B. 
Kraft, Marian 
Kugler, Mrs. Blanche 


Landes, Leighton 
Laughlin, Emma F. 


Antisdel, Florence 
Arnett, Denver F. 
Austin, J. Perry 
Austin, Philip L 


Bagley, Alice H. 
Bagley, Lindell F. 
Baily, Russell L. 
Bale, Mrs. S. W. 
Ballard, Helen 
Batey, Lillian 


Lawson, Edith 
Baie Ai, vepey Maes 
Becbe, vy ie Leib, David P. 


Letts, Mrs. Wm. 
Lewis, Margaret 
Little, Lillian 
Long, Thelma E. 
Longanecker, Helen 


Bogge, Hattie A. 
Bolton, Hattie 
Bond, Julia 
Boyd, George W. 


Bradley, Barbara C. 
Brandle, Caroline E. Lower, Robert 
Bremer, Bertha Martin, Doris 


Bridgham, David 
Brown, Grace 
Brown, Mary 


Masteller, Edith L. 
Mason, Martha E. 
Matheson, Mrs. A. J. 
Browne, Norris W: Matthews, Mrs. L. 
Bryars, Myrtle McDowell, Mrs. James 
Bube, V. L. McIntyre, George S. 
Burson, Chalmers McLane, F. Moulton 
Burton, Bessie H. McMurtry, Alice 
Butler, Esther McPherson, James, Jr. 
Butz, Mrs. H. U. Milner, Enid L 
Byers, Ella S. Monser, William 
Morrow, Mrs. W. 
Calhoun, Mrs. Leroy 


Carruth, Abi B Newell, Floyce 


Somers, Dorothy Nilsson, O. A. 
Chambers, Ernest L. 
Chambers, Mrs E. L Opie, Irene 


Osborn, Mrs. Irvin 
Overton, Anna E. 


Chambers, Louise 
Chambers, Virginia 
Chaney, Florence 


Clark, Albert L. Page, Robert G. 
Clark, Elma Parker, Jean 
Clark, Jennie Parker, Ruth E. 
Cline, A. C., Jr. Parks, Edith 
Cochran, Bernice Saree > 

‘ . tterson, George 
Davis, Sadie R. Pearson, Viola 
Day, Frederick B. Pepper, Grace G. 
Deal, Edith N. Perry, ‘Alden 
Deardroff, Cornelia Pettit, Martha 
DeCou, Phyllis Pierce, Lucie A. 
DeGroff, Gerald Prolo, June 
Skok kates Prouty, Mrs. George 
— : " Bertin M. Pugsley, Mrs. Eva S. 


Dralle, Mrs. H. P. 
Dugat, Merle 
Durrett, Mrs. E. V. 


Eastman, Mrs. D. W. 
Eitle, Dorothy 

Ellis, Mrs. J. B. 
Everett, Margaret S. 


Quick, Mrs. George 


Rice, Hazel 

Rich, W. E. 

Ring, Floy Mary 
Robinson, Bella D. 
Robinson, Howard 
Rogers, Ruth 
Rogers, Susan 
Rosenberger, G. L. 
Rumsey, Edith 
Russum, Serena 


Sand, Ida Belle 
Schuckart, Tony 


Fast, Barbara 
Fetraska, Jane T. 
Fisher, Mrs. J. B. 
Flower, Donald 
Fobes, Elizabeth 
Foell, Mrs. Carl 
Foster, Marjorie 
Frantz, Anna 
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= Robert G., Jr 
Gallup, Garnet fay Sarah May 
Ganstrom, Harry Shore, Mrs. R 
Gardner, Dorothy Shorts, Hazel 
Garlough, Sharlene Sidwell, Edith M. 


Garner, Doris 
Giebler, Clyde 
Glade, Mr. Ray 
Goddard, Mrs. Henry 
Gorrell, Pauline 
Goudey, Ava F. 
Grant, Milton C. 
Graves, Grace 
Grover, Eva 
Guntherm, Charles 
Guzzard, Thomas 


Hall, Robert, Jr. 
Hammond, Walter H. 
Harbison, Cynthia 
Harding, Maxwell 
Haskell, N. B. 
Henslee, Rebecca F. 
Herndon, Virginia 


Small, Melvin 
Smiley, Dorothy G. 
Smith, Agnes 
Snavely, Bernice J. 
Snell, Arthur . 
Snithwick, Geraldine 
Snyder, Ruth 

St. John, Elizabeth 
Stebbins, John G. 
Steele, Estella J. 
Steinger, Irene 
Sterrett, Emily 
Stokes, Marylina 
Strong, John 
Sucher, Clara V. 


Thaw, Sarah May 
Thomas, Mrs. H. L. 
Thorne, Alicia D. 


Hess, John T Ticker, Virginia 
Hilsinger, Myron Todd, Mrs. T. M 
Hindman, Mrs. J. S. Tombaugh, Stella 
Hine, Maud 


Traynor, Dean E 
Treleaven, Hazel ‘A. 
True, Mrs. O. A. 

Tucker, H. St. George, Jr. | 
Turner, Carol Jean 
Tyner, Mrs. R. M. 


Hinkley, Ruth E. 
Hitchcock, Adelyn 
Hodges, Lilian B. 
Hoggman, Cornelia 
Holmes, Frank M. 
Honberger, Charlotte 
Hood, Nellie 
Horn, Harold 
Hostetler, Elmer 
Hostetler, Ruth 
Howden, J. G. 
Hubbell, Mrs. C. A. 
Hunsberger, Deborah 


Wagenblass, Alice P. 
Waite, Mrs. W. Barton 
Wakem, Frances 
Waymire, Margaret 
Webber, Mrs. J. R. 
Weik, Laura S. 

Wells, Elizabeth 


Hunter, M. Scott Wemecke. — +. 

estholm, Rollin E. 
Ingham, Ruth M. Wetherell, Mrs. H. E 
Jacobs, M. P. 


Johnson, Ada L. Yoder, C. W. 
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4 the White House 


No loss to any investor in 53 years 
is the record behind Smith Bonds 


— years ago this month 
Ulysses S. Grant was inaugurated 
for his second term as President. Two 
months earlier, in January 1873, The F. 
H. Smith Company was founded. 
Throughout these 53 years The F. H. Smith Com- 
pany has kept faith with its first mortgage investors 
—protected their funds, paid theirinterest promptly, 
returned their principal dollar for dollar when due. 
Therefore, if you seek peace of mind as well as | 
itable income, we Suggest that you give thorough | 
consideration to 7% Smith Bonds. 

7% Smith Bonds are First Mortgage Bonds, 
strongly secured by modern, income-producing 
city property. They are protected by the safe- 
guards that have resulted in our record of no Joss 
to any investor in 53 years. 

You may invest in denominations 
of $1,000, $500 and $100, outright 
or by payments over 10 months. 
Every payment earns 7%. Ma- 
turities range from 2 years to 10 
years. If you would like further oe 
information about 7% Smith Bonds, send your 
name and address on the form below for our book- 
let, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety.” 


THE FE. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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You can play the scale in an hour and play 
Jazz in a week on the 


Buescher Senophone 


Wepnd iy ieennen new instrument. They 
art you. Teach yourself. tee great fun —— 

Seman you learn so quickly. ‘ven though you 

failed with some ot! 

Buescher 


hone. it 
popular person in 6 days’ free trial in your 
own home, any instrument. No a Easy terms 
if you decide to for i 
erature. A postal brings Tiberal proposition. Address 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
1258 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indians 








“Otp Town Canogs” are ideal for every camping or 
fishing trip. Remarkably light in weight—easy roy omg 

“Qld Town Canoes’ are low in price too. $64 
up. From dealer or factory. 


The 1926 catalog shows 2 models in full colors. 


Send for your free copy Town 
Co., 1653 Middle Street, on Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


OE 











$158-$225 Month RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
Work for “Uncle =m. Ny —_ 

Boys, 18 up. Travel—See your country. Stead ‘om- 

mon education sufficient. Write IMMEDIATELY for for free 

list of U. S. Government positions now open to men aaa 

women. Do it today sure. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R224, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





RUMFORD PRESS. CONCORD 








ROUND 
TRIP- 


$OO. 


[SummerFare] CHICAGO fo 
SAN FRANCISCO 


“America’s 
Coolest Summer City” 


Where Summer comes 
early and stays late 
Average S Temp 58° 





Round trip including Pacific Coast Tour 
from Canada to Mexico, only $108.30 
5,000 
Magnificent Miles 
Your choice of six gateways into and leaving Cali- 
fornia, with free stopover privileges at Denver, 
Salt Lake City (Tabernacle), Reno, Lake Tahoe, 
Feather River Canyon, Zion National Park, Grand 
Canyon, Apache Trail(Painted Desert and Roose- 
velt Dam), El Paso (Gateway to Old Mexico), New 
Orleans, and by northern route at Yellowstone 
(Wyoming), Glacier and Rainier National Parks, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma (Wash.), Portland, 
Columbia River Highway and Crater Lake (Ore.) 


CALIFORNIA 


Costing no more than an ordinary vaca- 
tion—except for the bare cost of travel 
at low summer rates—your California 
Summer Vacation will be a revelation 
in new enjoyments, education and re- 
creations. First, San Francisco, America’s 
coolest summer city; the Pacific Ocean; 
Chinatown; quaint foreign restaurants; 
many fine hotels with reasonable rates; 
20 golf courses [two municipal]; Mission 
Dolores; smart shops; dozens of day trips 
by land and water, and direct steamer 
service to Hawaii and the Orient. Then 
California’s four famous national parks: 
Yosemite (open all year), Lassen, Sequoia 
and General Grant; 150 miles of Giant 
Redwood Highway; the Mission Trail of 
the Padres toLos Angeles and San Diego, 
magnificent ocean beaches, the historic 
Monterey Peninsula and 17-Mile Drive; 
Carmel Mission; Geysers; petrified for- 
est; Russian River summerland; 40,000 
miles of improved highway; thousands 
of delightful resorts and camps,—every- 
where the California spirit of play and 
everywhere riew interests! The trip of a 
lifetime—remembered a lifetime! 


Write today for “California Wonder 
Tours.” This booklet of golden vaca- 
tion tours tells how to get the most 
and see the most for your travel money. 
It is an accurate guide to California’s 
most alluring wonders. 


Each of these wonder-trips is within a 
day of San Francisco, your headquar- 
ters and logical starting point. 


Send Coupon Now to 
Californians Inc. 
Headquarters, San Francisco 

140 Montgomery St., Room 766 
Please send me the booklet 
“California Wonder Tours”’ 

























SPRING 


—plans for re-decorating 
the home, for the garden, 
for the family, for the 
summer pleasures, Spring 
needs in wearing apparel, 
new clothes for the chil- 
dren, everything that 
thoughts of Spring call to 
the Woman’s mind are 
supplied in Ward’s Spring 
Catalogue. 


Spring Work Needs 


Garden Tools 
Farm Tools 
Work Clothing 
Roofing 
Fencing 
Paint 
Farm Supplies 
Building Repairs 


Home Decorations 


Wall Paper 
Furniture 
Curtains 
Mattresses 
Screens 
China 
Linens 


Everything needed to 
Beautify the Home 


For the Family 


Every Mother’s wish 
is filled 
Children’s Shoes 
Clothing 
Baby’s Needs 
Children’s Books 
and Playthings 


Everything for every 
age at a Saving 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION 


For Your Spring Work 
And Spring Pleasures 


Every call of the new Season, Every 
Spring need can be met in the pages 
of your Ward Catalogue 


This Spring your Ward Catalogue 
will enable you to buy three things 
for the usual price of two. 

You have a copy of Ward’s Spring 
Catalogue—or a friendly neighbor 
has. It offers you an opportunity to 
buy the extra thing, the fishing rod, 
the camera, the new tools, or cur- 
tains for the home, a rug, or milady’s 
dress, without extra cost. The price 
is paid by the saving you make in 
using Ward’s Catalogue to buy all 
your needs for Spring. 


$60,000,000 in Cash 
Was Used to Make Your 
Savings Possible 
Wise buying is largely a matter of 
deciding where to buy. Who can 
make the lowest prices? Who has the 
power to buy goods cheapest? 

You and 8,000,000 other customers 
give us a buying power so vast, so 
enormous that we contract for shoes 
by the hundred thousand pair, we 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


omery 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


buy the new live rubber for our tires 
in the Orient. $2,000,000 worth of 
rubber was bought when prices were 
low. 


$60,000,000 in cash was used to 
make possible these low prices this 
Spring for you. And every low price 
is a genuine low price. We never 
sacrifice quality to make a low price. 
We make our low prices by big buy- 
ing, by the use of cash, not by cutting 
quality. 


Use Your Catalogue—Send All of 
Your Orders to Ward’s 


This Spring buy wisely. Compare 
prices—always remembering that 
quality, guaranteed quality, is equal- 
ly as important as price. And Ward’s 
quality is guaranteed. For 54 years 
we have dealt with our customers 
under the policy of the Golden 
Rule. You always buy.on approval 
at Ward’s. ‘‘Your money back if 
you want it.” 











Ward &Co. 
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—calls to new work, to 
the pleasures of the out- 
of-doors and brings a va- 
riety of new needs that are 
all filled in Ward’s Com- 
plete Spring Catalogue. 
And always at a saving 
that often makes possible 
the purchase of three 
things at the usual price 
of two. 


For the Man 


Tents 
Automobile Tents 
Tires 
Batteries 
Accessories 
Fishing Tackle 
Cameras 


For the Boy 


Everything for Sports 
Baseball Needs 
Tennis Supplies 
Athletic Goods 

Bicycles 
Tires 


Fashions in 
Wearing Apparel 


Coats 
Dresses 
Hats 
Shoes 
Silk Hosiery 
Underwear 
Personal Needs 


Everything for every 
need at a Saving 








